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Better Binding 
Better Edging 


Better Splicing 
with TAPE! 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS by the hundreds are 
switching to “Scotcn”’ Brand Acetate Fibre Tape 
No. 750 for binding work. Why? Because this tape 
works faster, holds more securely, and is actually 
more attractive than ordinary binding materials. 
“Scotcu” Acetate Fibre Tape No. 750 does not 
loosen after it’s applied. It does not slip or pull out 
of position. You'll profit from its faster operation— 
you'll have fewer rejects. 


Turn out better binding, edging, and splicing with 
this pressure-sensitive tape. Its flexibility and its 
toughness, its resistance to cracking or breaking will 
surprise you. And you'll like the bright, neat 
appearance it gives to all finished work. 


WANT A FREE SAMPLE? Just write to Dept. BP32, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul 6, Minnesota. Put this tape to test yourself on 
a “‘special’’ job—one that calls for extra fine appear- 
ance and ability to take rough handling. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


Pressure-Sensitive 


ae 
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The term “Scotch” and the plaid design oreregistered trade-marks for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 

St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Spherekote” Brand Tympan Covers and Frisket Papers, “3M" Brand Sensitized-Aluminum Photo-Offset Plates, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Under 

seal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk"Non-slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International 
Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 





SEWING 
PRODUCTION 


ON BOOKS UP TO INCH TRIM SIZE 


Books up to 9” (trim size) can be 
sewn “two-up” on the Smyth No. 18 
Booksewing Machine, thus doubling 
production on any run that can be set 


up in this way. 


In addition, this one machine handles 
all jobs within the range 3 x 31% 
inches to 1014 x 18 inches, allowing 
the bindery to handle a much wider 


MA: |FACTURING CO. 
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range of work and thus to offer a 


more flexible service to customers. 


Needle blocks are adjustable in mul- 
tiples of 5% of an inch so that they 
may be positioned to accommodate the 
work correctly, an important advantage 
in sewing two-up. For more complete 
details, send for our No. 18 Book 


Sewer Bulletin. 


Sold by 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


6, Queen Square 
London, W. C. 1, England 


DARD OF THE WORLD 
BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 










» special features 





Basic Impositions for Pamphlet Binding 
(Part One of A Series) 
Bindery Quiz Program Stars Beauty and Brains 
Library Binders & Publishers Air Differences on Gut- 
ter Margins 
Building-in Press Safety 
by Lillian Stemp 
Cuneo Publishes “Plan for A Good Book”. 
What's New in Silk Screen! 
(Part One) by J. |. Beigeleisen 
New Entries in The Patent Parade 
Casing-In The Side-Sewn Book 

















































§ regular departments 








Graphic Arts Digest 
Readers’ Service 
Gathered & Forwarded 
Partners in Production 
News of the Month 
Touring the Supply Field 

































» publishing production 











Designing The Modern Bible; Oxford Atlas Fea- 
tures New Precision; Why Can’t We Have... .?; 
From Cover to Cover; Clinical Reports; Produc- 
tion Portrait, The Bookmaking Parade, and much 
more! Complete table of contents appears on 
page 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


O.K. to whistle, boys, at Miss Pat 
Harlow, the “Well-Finished Girl,’ as 
Gene Wilson (Superior Bindery) 2nd 
Don Donley (Donley Bindery) "finish" 
dressing her in her costume com- 
posed entirely of bindery products. 
Convention-minded Craftsmen and 
PIA members may be lucky enough 
to see her in St. Louis next fall! To 
learn and see more, turn to page 38! 





Baltimore 11, Md. Address communi- 
cations to Executive and Editorial offices, 50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y., Telephone: ORegon 3-!803. Subscription $3 per year in U. S.; 
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Entire contents Copyright March 1952 by 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION. No portion may be reprinted or quoted without permission of the Publishers. 
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Overseas News 


Spain: Plans for building German 
ichines in Spain are being discussed. 
e Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurn- 
rg AG (MAN) is among the Ger- 
in firms interested. Spanish printers 
1 welcome chance to buy “Made in 
ain” equipment of up-to-date Ger- 
in design. 
Germany: FAG of Nurnberg devel- 
ed method of nailing plates to a lead 
se without previously driving small 
woden pegs into the prepared holes. 
1 interlay affixed to the bottom of 
plate. Base and plate put into 
ounting machine in which nail holes 
e drilled through it into lead and 
‘ils inserted. Nails slightly longer 
an depth of the holes and fasten the 
it securely to the base. 
Soviet Union: Government plans to 
tise capacity of Russian printing in- 
lustry three or four times in next five 
vears. New plant for manufacturing 
lucational books at a rate of more 
han 600.000.000 sheets per year is now 
nder construction. Rapid post-war 
levelopment of the graphic arts indus- 
y in Russia profits from the best- 
nown German printing machinery fac- 
ries and bookbinding plants situated 
Russian-occupied territory. Many 
yvomen employed in composing and 
ress rooms. ! 


Electronic Scanners 


liecent developments in the field of 
ectronic separators and cor- 
ctors are now making available to 

photoengraver, 


color 


lithographer or 
avure printer separations of the high- 
t quality, scientifically color correct- 
and requiring no hand or masking 
erations. One is the PDI (Printing 
velopments, Inc., a subsidiary of 
me, Inc.) color scanner which has 
en in commercial use for two years. 
ie second, nearing its commercial de- 
t, is being made by International 
inting Ink and Radio Corporation of 
nerica. 
lhe PDI scanner starts with a trans- 
renecy, produces continuous tone cor- 
ected separations. The IPI-RCA scan- 
r starts with uncorrected 3-color 
parations and produces corrected 
reened four-color plates without em- 
ploying a screen. The scanning of 200 
more lines per inch is so fine as not 
produce any obvious moire.” 


| 





New Equipment 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. has 
developed a laminated graph, Skip- 
Graph, to aid printers and foremost in 
setting up numbering machines for any 
type of operation. The graph is a 6” 
circular disc showing the number and 
type of skip wheels needed and the 
number of machines required for each 
skip operation from two to ten... . 

Fisk Industries designed the Align-A- 
Mat for correcting type misalignment 
caused by worn lugs on Linotype and 
Intertype mats. .. . 

Miehle has made a_ new slitting 
mechanism for its No. 61 and No. 76 
offset and rotary letterpresses to elimi- 
nate the necessity for slitting on the 
impression cylinder before the sheet is 
printed. A score cut slits the sheet as it 
passes between the rotary knife and 
hardened center ring of the slitter cylin- 
der located between the last printing 
unit and the delivery. . . . 

Colwell Litho Products, Inc., devel- 
oped a new Model B CoLight exposure 
frame unit for processing pre-sensitized 
litho plates. The exposure area is 1214” 
WO nace 


Newspaper Plates 

Magazine and newspaper presses, now 
running 50.000 copies an hour, could 
be safely run at speeds up to 75,000 and 
100,000 if lightweight plates of suffi- 
cient strength could be developed. Re- 
searchers are endeavoring to find the 
answer in alloys such as magnesium- 
zinc, magnesium-aluminum-zine, mag- 
nesium-aluminum, cadmium, and other 
metals, 

The backing of thin electrotypes with 
a light metal alloy sheet also comes into 
the research picture. The electrotype 
is shaved extremely thin and then stuck 
with strong thermoplastic adhesive to 
an accurate aluminum or magnesium 
curved plate. This laminated plate re- 
duces the press weight factor four to six 
and doubles the rigidity. A_ plastic- 
backed electrotype is also receiving at- 
tention. 

In the plastic plate field much devel- 
opment work centers around effort to 
perfect a successful curved plate. Ri- 
gidity, toughness and abrasion resist- 
ance is aimed at in such a plate—one 
which will not soften under heat of 
drying units and heat generated by fric- 
tion during high-speed working opera- 
tions.* 





Reading Research 


There has always been time and money 
available for the study of minute ques- 
tions of literary form and contents, but 
there hasn’t been enough competent ma- 
terial on how books are planned and 
distributed, on how they are received, 
and what aids there are and what hind- 
rances to their reception. There are a 
multitude of facets to these subjects 
which should be explored so the results 
can be made to give impetus to new 
teaching methods as well as to new 
book trade and library planning meth- 
ods. 

We want to know why people read 
what they read, why some people stop 
reading books (or ever start), why the 
teaching of reading in schools often 
seems ineffectual, what are the regional 
variations in reading and the social 
levels of reading. if any. 

A good spring tonic would be to pull 
out and reread the report of last year’s 
Conference on Reading Development.® 


2e Posteards 


The ridiculous law (just repealed) re- 
quiring the post office to charge postal 
card purchasers a penalty of 10% if 
they buy in quantities of more than 49 
at one time, was defended by its spon- 
sor. Reason: Designed to prevent print- 
ers from being thrown out of work. If 
the Government made no charge for the 
paper upon which the cards are printed 
and fixed the postage at the same rate 
charged for picture postcards to which 
a two-cent stamp must be attached, the 
Government would be in competition 
with the nation’s printshops, “thereby 
creating unemployment.” 

But printers are more interested in 
printing advertising messages on Gov- 
ernment cards and this business suf- 
fered as a result of the surcharge.® 


Photoengraving Trends 


The National Production Authority has 
said that it may soon be advisable to 
establish a special Industry Advisory 
Committee to represent the photoen- 
graving industry and to cooperate 
with the Printing & Publishing Div. of 
NPA. The shortage of copper for en- 
graving is expected to continue for some 
time. A corresponding shortage in the 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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hat’s the right word for 
the kind of service your 
distributor gives you. 


He is a truly dependable source 
of supply. And for a very good rea- 
son. He sees you frequently. He knows 
your business ... and your needs. And... 
among the many other things you need in your 
business... he handles Kendall Supers. 


He took care of his customers as Kendall took care 
of him, when supply was short. He’s a good man to 
have on your team ... anytime. He knows quality, too, 
and he’s proud to sell you Kendall Novel, Text or 
Legal because he knows they were made to do the best 
job at the lowest cost. Kendall Mills, Division of The 
Kendall Company, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


FOR THE BEST IN SUPERS AND SERVICE — Buy hendall — through your Distributor 
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STILL FASTER 
& SMOOTHER 


BACKING PRODUCTION! 


WITH THE 


Just install the Crawley Air Cushion 
in a jiffy on your Rounder and Back- 
er. The cushion enables the sweep 
to be brought forward with an even, 
steady motion, with no rebound at 
high speeds. The diagram shows how 
easily this quality building time sav- 
ing device can be installed. 


BOOK MACHINERY CO. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
(Manufacturers of the Crawley Rounder & Backer) 
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Get an 


EXTRA PROFIT 


Apert 
by Punching 3 = 
for All Modern | 


Booklet Bindings 
WITH 


IA 4 


MULTIPLE PUNCHING 
MACHINE 
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Ce aes and other Modern Bindings 
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You can punch holes for any modern binding right in your own shop at a 
profit. The Rosback Multiple Punching Machine is fast, accurate, efficient 
and low in cost. It has the quality, performance and durability for which 
ROSBACK machines have long been noted. No type or size of hole can 
stump you because we supply special heads for any required hole. Your 
initial choice of heads depends upon your needs. Changing heads requires 
only five minutes. The machine is built in two sizes—for 20” and 36” 


width sheets. 
MOTOR DRIVE 


Rosback 


“PONY SIX” 
PUNCHING MACHINE 


MOTOR DRIVE 


Rosback 


saun six” 
PUNCHING MACHINE 


Standard of the industry for many years, 
these Rosback Punching Machines are 
noted for carefully engineered design and 





































































modating round hole punches of 3%” up 


to 5%”, eight standard sizes. Also available 
for use with these two machines are open 






























































rugged construction . . . The “Pony Six” is hole punch heads for standard open and | 
built in one size only, to punch a 24” irregular openings, as well as gang heads | 
width sheet, and can be furnished either for Kalamazoo punching and for other | 
for footpower or motor drive... The combinations of round hole and open and 
“Special Six”, taking a 28” width sheet, is irregular openings. Another “extra” avail- 
built for motor drive only. Standard equip- able is a perforating attachment for either | 
ment of both machines includes two Punch continuous or strike perforating, which | 
Heads complete with your choice of round can be installed in five minutes. | 











hole punches and dies of any of 29 standard See your nearest Rosback Dealer; or, write 
sizes up to %%” in diameter. Available as us for detailed information on the “Pony 
extra equipment are Punch Heads accom- Six” and the “Special Six.” 








F.P.ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS 
GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING MACHINES 
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Graphie Arts Digest 


(Continued from page 5) 


| supply of zinc, brass, and magnesium 


is expected. 


The demand for photoengravings is 
not as great as it was several years ago. 
Full thought and consideration must 


| be given before any changes are to he 


made in the Standard Scales for Photo- 
engravings and Color Process plates. 
These have not been changed for 12 
years, while at the same time the cost 
of production has changed materially.’ 


Teletype Production 


| Training period for Teletypesetter oy- 
| erators range anywhere from. three 


months to one year. Women believed to 
fill the requirements better. They are 


better typists, grasp the keyboard much 
| faster, and have good attendance rec- 


ords. 


In one plant six machines averag: 
approximate 2600 newspaper lines pe 
day on all types of copy. A teletype- 
setter equipped linecasting machine 
that is producing 375 lines per hour is 
considered satisfactory.§ 


Zine Coated Plate 


A zine coated magnesium plate, etched 
for letterpress printing, has been de- 
veloped by the Cleveland Press and the 
Wire Coating and Mfg. Co. The plates 
envision the use of photo-typsetting, 
plate exposure and fast etching. This 
would eliminate hot metal typesetting, 


| mat making and stereo casting. Dupli- 
| cate plates by the new method would 
| not be economical. Halftone screens up 


to 100 line can be used.2 


University Publishing 


General book publishing by the Univ. 
of Calif. Press was condemned by the 
Graphic Arts Council of California. Ob- 
jection raised that the Press was farm- 
ing out its jobs to Eastern plants at the 
expense of local printers. While con- 
ceding that the Press could handle its 
purely domestic printing needs efficient- 
ly, the Council stressed that U. of C. 
printing should stay in California, 
where its funds come from taxpayers 
including commercial printers. If the 
U. C. Press goes into the general book 
publishing field, Council claimed, it is a 
step toward socialization.!® 


Sources from February issues unless otherwise 
noted. 
British & Col. Printer 
American Printer 
Inland Printer 
Canadian Printer & Publ. 
Publishers Weekly 
Printing 


ee 


Photoengravers Bulletin 
Printing Equipment Engineer 
Modern Lithography 

Pacific Printer 


_ 
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Wants to Compete 


0 


Is there any kind of competition in 
which instruction manuals can be 
entered? 

Witma Frances Lux 

128 S. 21st St. 

LaCrosse, Wisc. 
There are no particular competitions 
for instruction manuals, but your 
publications might secure recogni- 
tion from the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 102 E. 40th St., 
N.Y.C., in either or both its “Print- 
ing for Commerce Show” or the 
“Fifty Books of the Year” competi- 
tion, if it is a hard-bound book. 
Full details and entry blanks may be 
secured from Institute. 


Paper Ruling 


0. 


t. 


Is “Paper Ruling,” the John J. Pleg- 
er textbook, obtainable? 
J. DELLo 
330 W. First Ave. 
Roselle, N. J. 


Paper Ruling” is out of print; 
available only through libraries or 
may perhaps be bought in second- 
hand bookstores. 


Law Books 


We are planning to publish a new 
series of law reports which are to be 
bound books, 370 pages long, ap- 
pearing at 8-10 months intervals. 
Could you advise who might want to 
bid on such a job? 

Rosert D. Ross 

South Publishing Co. 

513-15 Ingraham Building 

Miami, Florida 


. Those firms specializing in printing 


and binding law reports generally 
publish their own. This type of 
work, because of the low quantities 
involved and the necessity of rush 
work, does not appeal to the ordi- 
nary sources for book manufactur- 
ing. Hence one must depend either 
on local printers inexperienced in 
law book work, or use higher priced 
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READERS’ 


SERVICE 
by FRANK MYRICK, EDITOR 


specialty houses. For a discussion 
of law book production problems 
see B&BP June ’51 p. 50 and July 
p. 39. C. E. Pauley & Co., 225 N. 
New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind., 
is a firm which may be added to 
that list. 


Book Case Printing Machine 


Q. Could you name the manufacturer of 


A. 


the book case printing machine 
shown in the picture attached? 

Van RANDWIJK 

Dubbeldamsweg 54 

Dordrecht, Holland 
The book case printing machine 
shown is a press made by Konecky 
Bros., 636 llth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The machine is built on the 
frame of a Harris S 1 press. Over 
25 machines have already been sold 
in the American market. 


Wrapping Machines 


Q. We are interested in a machine 


A, 


which wraps books in kraft paper? 
W.aLTER Worza.ta, Gen. Mer. 
Worzalla Publishing Co. 
Stevens Point, Wisc. 


Packaging and wrapping machines 
suitable for books are manufactured 
by Lynch Corp., Packaging Machine 
Div., Toledo, O.; Package Machin- 
ery Co., East Longmeadow, Mass.; 
The Collmar Corp., 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


Bookbinding Estimating 
Q. 1 would like to obtain books on 


Bookbinding Estimating including 
Production Records, and would like 
as much information as possible. 
Henry LINDNER 
3743 West Sarnow St. 
Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


. The only book on bookbinding esti- 


mating and production records to 
have appeared has been forced out 
of existence by the government. 
Laws governing price-fixing (The 
Robinson-Patman Act) were in- 


voked on this book. Outside of esti- 
mating articles appearing from time 
to time in B&BP, there is virtually 
no source for this information in 
print. 

The following books, which may 
be purchased pre-paid from B&BP’s 
Book Service Dept., may be of in- 
terest to you since each contains sec- 
tions on pamphlet binding, none, 
however, on case binding. 

Production Standards & Econom- 
ic Cost Values for Printers by Fred 
W. Hoch, $4.—Standard Book on 
Estimating for Printer by Fred W. 
Hoch, $4.50.—Simplified Cost & 
Accounting System for Printers by 
George A. Vogel, $3.50.—Standard 
Production and Dollar-Hour Values 
by Fred W. Hoch, $12.50. 


Vermin Proof Books 


Q. We are binding numerous books 


that are sent to the Samoan Islands, 
Brazil, and other hot climates. Can 
certain chemicals be aded to glue 
and paste to make them vermin 
proof? 
Putt Jacopson, Bindery Mgr. 
Deseret News Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 1257 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


. There are a number of ways in 


which glue may be made vermin and 
cockroach proof. You can add a 
few drops of carbolic acid to the 
glue pot, or corrosive sublimate 
which is quite poisonous. 

Dowacide #2 is a_ fungicide 
manufactured by Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. It comes in powder 
form. Cresol is a liquid made by 
the Barrett Div. of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Co., 40 Rector St., New York, 
N. Y. Both may possibly be se- 
cured through drug and chemical 
distributors in your area. 

You may mix one part of Dow- 
acide in three parts of Cresol and 
then place a few drops of the mix- 
ture in your glue. The mixture need 
not be more than 1/10 of 1% of the 
glue by volume. Cresol may also be 
used alone and is frequently used in 
glue manufactured for items sent to 
South America. 

All these materials are extremely 
poisonous and should never be 
touched by hand. Unfortunately they 
also have a terrific odor. Possibly it 
may be safer to have your adhesive 
manufacturer make the solution 
himself. 

Although the glue will be made 
partly vermin and cockroach proof 
by means of the above solutions, the 
substances will wear away in time. 
It must also be remembered that 
vermin attack the cloth as well. 





bound in 
HOLLISTON 
BINDING 


FABRICS 


Books like these are the every 
day working tools of many important professions, 
vocations and avocations where use of books is ab- 
normally heavy and continuous. Like all good tools 
they must stand up for many years under constant 
usage. Holliston Binding Fabrics are always a wise 
choice for ‘working books’. They can be depended 
on to preserve and protect and there’s a complete 


range of colors and fabrics to make the books more 
attractive. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS INc. 


NORWOOD + MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics, Tracing Cloths, Coated and impregnated Fabrics, Insulating 
Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE, published by The 
Blakiston Company, Philad 
phia and Toronto 


THE NEW WORLD-WIDE 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 
published by Minkus Publi 
tions, New York City 


ANALYSIS OF THE FOUR-BAR 
LINKAGE, published jointly | 
The Technology Press of T! 
Massachusetts Institute 
Technology and John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., New York City 
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Bullen Library in Hall of Fame? 


(pATHERING STRENGTH like an avalanche 

le Printers Hall of Fame idea swept 
the graphic arts industry nationwide 
nto its feet cheering for a heritage 
which seemed almost lost—and part of 
t was. 

Gathering dust in an_ upper-story 
room of the Columbia University Li- 
brary in New York City, one of the most 
valuable graphic arts collections, the 
Bullen-Nelson Typographic Library and 
\luseum had been “stored” due to lack 
i! budgetary support since 1942 when 
Columbia acquired the $400,000 col- 
lection. 

Commissioned by Robert W. Nelson, 
then president of American Type 
founders, the late Henry Lewis Bullen 
collected 17,000 volumes plus numerous 
pecial files of pamphlets, broadsides, 
prints, objects, correspondence and the 
ike. The library is particularly impor- 
ant for its coverage in the literature of 
he history of all phases of the printing 
ratfs, and has been augmented by the 
hook Arts collection of 10,000 volumes 
nd the 5,000 volume Epstean Collec- 
‘ion on the history of photography. 

Now in conjunction with what is des- 
‘ined to be become one of the most im- 
ortant typographic and graphic arts 
ibrary and workshop in the world, the 
library will live again. Columbia pro- 
poses to catalog these collections, fill 
‘hem out, and provide suitable quarters 
‘or their use by individuals and groups 
ind build lecture courses, seminars, and 

xhibitions around them. This _irre- 
vlaceable material will then be at the 
disposal of all who work in or with the 
eraphic arts, so that this heretofore un- 
tapped source of research may yield 
new thoughts and ideas for the improve- 
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ment of present day methods and tech- 
niques. 

Could there be a more fitting place 
for a Printers Hall of Fame than among 
the monuments they helped to create? 
—Inspiring those who dream of their 
genius? 


Learning Book Design 


"HERE ARE THREE WAyYs of becoming 
a designer for a book publisher. 

1) You know the boss personally and 
talk yourself into the job. 

2) You try to apprentice in a print- 
ing firm and learn the tricks of the 
trade or 

you study illustration, lettering, and 
design and get your job on artistic 
merits. 

3) You study book design in a 
graphic arts school. 

In years past few of the men who 
have been entrusted with publishing’s 
designing have actually been trained 
and educated as book designers. Each 
had in one way or another chanced on 
the road to book design while pursuing 
some allied goal. As a rule, designers 
were either specialists in printing or 
art, seldom both. 

This fact points up the deplorable 
lack of schools where a prospective de- 
signer.could get as much of a working 
knowledge of composing, printing, and 
binding as he could learn about the ef- 
fectiveness of art in appealing to a 
book buying audience. 

The recent rise of the designer to 
recognized standing as an_ integral 
member of the publishing industry is 
therefore to be especially commended. 
He succeeded in spite of his training 
and in this evolution book design has 
again come of age. Not since the mak- 


orwarded 


ing of the Gutenberg Bible has the 
happy blend of art and printing en- 
joyed such recognition. 

In a new series of courses the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology has come 
to recognize the lack of training facili- 
ties for designers. Consequently the 
study of book design at the college will 
now incorporate as much information 
on print and printing as it will of art 
and artists. It is part of a new co-oper- 
ative experiment between Carnegie’s 
Printing Management and Printing and 
Design Departments. 


I.B.B. Reviews Complements 


Continuous form collating machines 
and edge coloring machines should be 
added to the list of journeyman ma- 
chine operations, according to recom- 
mendations made by the edition and 
magazine committee of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Bookbinders recent- 
ly. It was also suggested that sheet 
stock handling or sheet stock straight- 
ening (flat or blocked) be also added 
to the list of journeyman hand opera- 
tions. 

The committee also recommended a 
mandatory policy on the complement of 
men and working conditions on new 
equipment coming into the union’s jur- 
isdiction. It was said that many locals 
are not aware of the I.B.B. law which 
says that whenever a new machine or 
new process is introduced in the local 
union, notification shoud be given to 
the International President before any 
agreement is made with the employer 
on the machine. The approval of the 
International President should be ob- 
tained in order to help establish uni- 
form complement and working condi- 
tions on new machines. 



























































































































































































[mposition, in its simplest terms, is 
the art of laying a number of pages of 
a printing form in such a manner that, 
when printed and folded, the pages of 
the sheet will follow each other in the 
proper pre-determined sequence, and 
the text will have the margins of the 
proper size. 

The size of the printing press is the 
limiting factor for the printer and he at- 
tempts, naturally, to prepare his forms 
so that he can get the maximum num- 
ber of pages printed with the minimum 
number of press impressions. To the 
printer, then, imposition as far as he is 
concerned, is a relatively simple mat- 
ter. 

But this simplicity is deceptive for 
when the book or pamphlet is sent to 
the binder for binding, the number ot 
limiting factors becomes quite high. 
The method of binding, as well as the 
sequence of pages, will determine which 
imposition the printer must select. In 
addition the possibilities of the folding 
machines in the bindery have to be con- 
sidered. In general, these factors are: 

1. The weight and kind of paper will 
determine the size of the signature. Cer- 
tain stocks cannot be folded well in cer- 
tain weights and sizes. 

2. The direction of the paper grain 
will determine the imposition. It is 
easier to fold with the grain instead of 
against it. Folds against the grain can 
damage the appearance of the finished 
book or pamphlet. 

3. The machines owned by the binder 
will also determine the imposition. 
Some folders are more economical to 
run than others, and these may require 
a different imposition. Some machines 
work better with certain impositions 
than with others. 

Why is one imposition preferred to 
another? When the printer or customer 
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cannot answer this question correctly 
it makes for many unsatisfactory jobs 
which are improperly folded and in 
which final costs exceed the original 
estimates. The answer to all this is to 
be found in the binder’s familiar plaint: 
“Consult Your Binder Before Going 
Ahead With the Job!” Much of the 
confusion which occurs, even when this 
is done, is caused by the customer’s un- 
familiarity with the basic principles of 
imposing for pamphlet binding-folding 
machines. The customer must be edu- 
cated to understand the potentialities of 
the folder. 


How does it work? 


The great majority of folders used in 
pamphlet binderies are of the buckle 
type in which the sheet of paper is 
passed among three rollers and into a 
“plate.” When the forward motion of 
the sheet is stopped by a guide, the re- 
volving rollers force the sheet to buckle 
and it is drawn downward between two 
rollers—thus being folded. 

Each section of the folding machine 
has a number of these plates and these 
are either “Up” plates, which are visi- 
ble to the observer, or “Down” plates 
which point downwards, underneath the 
machine. 

The use of the “Up” plate or the 
“Down” plate determines the nature of 
the fold. 

If the forward end of the paper is 
pushed upwards into the “Up” plate, 
the sheet, by being drawn down through 
the rollers, will be folded up and over 
itself. If the forward end of the paper 
is pushed downwards into the “Down” 
plate, the sheet, by being drawn through 
the rollers, will be folded down and 
under itself. 

The number of parallel and right 
angle folds possible on a machine is de- 
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termined by the number of “Up” and 
“Down” plates in the various sections 
of the machine. 

The fold plate diagrams, which are 
the Bible of pamphlet binding imposi- 
tion, serve as the guides to what can 
be done on the machine. An under- 
standing of the symbols used will help 
the printer, customer, or apprentice 
binder understand the basic principle 
of the folder’s operation, and its possi- 
bilities. 

Figure 1 is a typical fold plate dia- 
gram, this one being the Model “K” 
Cleveland folder. Each of the fold 
plates are numbered, there being four 
in the parallel section, three in right 
angle section, then two, then one. Ar- 
rows on the cross-grained carriers show 
direction of sheet travel. For the sake 
of simplicity references will be made to 
the “K” and its operation for the great 
variety of buckle type folders make it 
difficult to discuss all their features in- 
dividually. 

Each arrow next to a fold plate in- 
dicates the direction of the sheet’s travel 
within the plate. The “Up” plate per- 
mit the sheet to travel in the same di- 
rection, and the “Down” plates force 
the sheet backward. By the proper se- 
lection of “Up” or “Down” plates the 
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Fig. |. Fold plate diagram of the Model 
"K" folder. Black areas indicate folding 
plates. Small arrows identify plates: for- 
ward for "Up," and backward for "Down." 
Areas with diagonal strokes indicate sheet 
carrier rollers and direction of sheet travel. 
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us types of folds are determined. 
ere are four “sections” of folding 
‘s shown in the plate diagram of 
1. The first, or parallel section, 
ains four plates, two of which are 
’ plates (arrows pointing the same 
sheet 
1), and two “Down” plates (ar- 


ction as the direction of 
- pointing in the reverse direction). 
depth of the folding plate shows 
maximum distance the sheet can go 
re it is stopped and forced to 
kle. The maximum 
h of the sheet entering the fold 


width is the 


he first right angle section in the 
model contains two “Up” plates, 


i a “Down” plate in between. This 


ilso called the 8 page section be- 

-e the sheets finished here will usual- 

ave 8 pages. One fold in each sec- 
1; 8p., 16p. and 32.p.) 


‘he second right angle section (or 


section”) has an “Up” plate and 
Down” plate. It is called the 16 p. 
ion, 
he third right angle or 32 p. section 
one “Down” plate. 

ie uses of these plates in various 
binations produce a great number 
olds. Different machines will have 
rent numbers of plates in different 
tions and in different sizes. Obvious- 
ie work which they can produce will 
. and the efficiency with which they 
produce certain folds will also vary. 
irally the man who knows the ma- 
es and their possible impositions 
know the most economical way of 
g a certain job. 

y following the production of a sim- 
8-page booklet and noting the many 
ations possible, one can grasp the 
lamentals of imposition as they af- 
the folding machine. 
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Pamphlet Binding 


The job: The customer wants a 4- 
page folder measuring 6” x 9. This is 
to be printed both sides on plain 45lb 
stock. 

The printing: Sheet size of the folder 
would be 12” x 18”. The printer could 
do the job either sheetwise on 12” x 18” 
stock, or in a work and turn form meas- 
uring 24” x 18” which would be slit on 
the press or delivered two-up to the 
binder to cut apart. But first it is nec- 
essary to stress that imposition sheets 
drawn for the bindery show the layout 
of the finished printed sheet. The print- 
er’s imposition sheet, on the other hand, 
shows the layout of the type pages as 
they appear on the compositors’ stone. 
All impositions shown here are of the 
printed sheet for the binder. These are 
simplified versions of the diagrams ap- 
pearing in the book of impositions for 
Cleveland folding machines. In each 
case the guide edge is on top and the 
printer’s gripper edge or cut edge is on 
the left. 

The imposition of the 12” x 18” sheet 
delivered to the binder would be as fol- 
lows: 






' 
GUIDE- THIS SIDE UP 


Fig. 2. Pages 3 and 6 enter "Up" plate and 
are folded over 2 and 7. (A folds to A). 


The Printer’s Guide Edge is fed to 
the folding machine, and the Printex’s 
Gripper Edge (on the left) becomes the 
guide edge on the folding machine. 

The “Up” folding plates will have to 
be used: one in the parallel section, 
and another in the 8-page section to get 
the right angle fold. The sheet will 
have to go into an “Up” plate (which 
may be the Ist or 3rd in the parallel 
section). The front of the sheet will be 
lifted up and folded over itself so that 
p. 3 is placed upon p. 2 (A is folded 
to A). We now have a four-page book- 
let, but the direction of the sheet’s 
travel will be changed for the rollers 
will send it into the right angle (or 8- 
page) section. Here the folded sheet 
will have to go into an “Up” plate 
(either No. 5 or 7) where the sheet 
will be lifted up and forced through the 
that p. 4 will be pressed 
against p. 5. 

The 8-page booklet delivered will be 
as follows: 


rollers so 


Fig. 3. One paral- 
lel and one r.a. 
fold produce this 
8-page booklet. 


The same effect shown in Fig. 3 can 
be secured if the sheet were imposed 
so that the Printer’s Guide was at the 
bottom of page 2 and 7 as shown here: 


GUIDE|- THIS SIDE UP 





Fig. 4. Same page layout as Fig. 2 but 
using the opposite side as the guide. 

In this case the sheet would first en- 
ter the “Up” (either No. 1 or No. 3) 
plate in the first section, and then the 
“Down” plate (No. 6) in the right 
angle section. 

For the imposition used in Figure 5 
which is shown on the following page 
the sheet will have to enter a “Down” 
plate (either No. 2 or 4 as shown in 
Fig. 1) in the parallel section and an- 
other “Down” plate (No. 6) in the right 
angle (or 8 p.) section. (The second 
fold will be B to B.) 

A fourth alternative would be to use 
a guide edge with pages 1 and 8 being 
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fed to the folder’s grippers. This fourth 


imposition would require a “Down” fold = 


(No. 2 or No. 4) and then an “Up” fold 
(No. 5 or 7). 

Why is one imposition preferred to 
another? In the simple matter of 8- 
page folders the main reason is the 
mechanical performance of the individ- 
ual folder. On some machines it will be 
found that more accurate and faster 
production can be obtained using cer- 
tain fold plates in certain combinations. 
Thus it may be found, in the case of 
this particular 8-page job, that on some 
machines some of the “Up” plates work 
faster and better than the “Down” 
plates—or vice versa. The binder, who 
knows the performance of the machines, 
is therefore in a position to judge which 
imposition is more productive. 








GUIDE-THIS SIDE UP 






















Fig. 5. An alternative imposition for an 8- 
page booklet. B folds to B in the r.a. fold. 

Generally speaking, parallel folds are 
more accurate than right angle folds 
and they are therefore preferred. Also, 
it is comparatively easy to make an im- 
position so that two or more booklets 
can be ganged up and folded in the 


parallel section so that they are deliv- = 


ered in one gang unit for stitching. 

If the job requires pasting this can 
be done only in the right angle section 
and therefore a r. a. imposition instead 
of a par. imposition would be needed. 

All of the above holds true for the 8- 
page folds. When sheets requiring more 
folds are handled, there are a greater 
number of reasons for preferring one 
imposition to another. In the heavier 
stocks, for example, it will be found 
that sheets work better when using the 
“Down” plates. for the heavier the 
sheet, the greater the assistance from 
gravity. The length and width of the 
folding plates limit the size of the sheet 
which can be handled. For example: in 
the “K” folder shown in Figure 1, the 
four parallel plates in the first section 
are 40” wide, but the Ist plate is 36” 
deep, and each successive plate becomes 
shorter so that the 4th is only 2014” 
deep. It can be seen, then, that neither 
the 2nd, 3rd, nor 4th plate can take a 
sheet where the fold must be 36” from 
the guide edge. 

(To be continued) 








Bindery Quis Program 


Stars Beauty & Brains 


Trade Binders of St. Louis Honored in ‘Stitch & Stamp” 
Industry Promotion Program and Beauty Contest 


Q)NE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL trade 
binding promotion programs to grace 
the industry put St. Louis, Mo., on the 
map on February 19. On that day the 
Saint Louis Advertising Club, together 
with the city’s leading trade binders 
and finishers, presented an unusual 
“Stitch "N’ Stamp Quiz” as a tribute to 


the city’s bookbinding industry. A 
widely publicized beauty contest to 


elect “The Girl You Would Most Like 
To Be Bound With” and “The Well- 
Finished Girl You're Bound to Like” 
provided the entertainment for the din- 
ner program held in the Ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler. 

“Our efforts were aimed at the ad- 
vertising agencies. customer accounts, 
and the printers who deal with bindery 
products. To the ordinary public the 
terms Bookbinding and Trade-Finish- 
ing seem rather dull.” explained Ar- 
mand G. Winfield, promoter of the pro- 
gram for the sponsoring St. Louis Ad- 
vertising Club. “To attract interest to 
what some might regard as a boring 
subject we combined a technical ques- 
tion-and-answer quiz program on_bind- 
ery subjects with a beauty contest that 
featured five of the most beautiful girls 
in St. Louis.” 

The five leading book binderies in the 
area took part in the promotional pro- 
gram. Sponsoring the beauty contest 
and the bindery quiz program were 
Aaron Lander of the Lander Book Bind- 
ing Corp.; Abe Lewin of the J. Lewin 
Book Binding & Sample Co.; Andrew 
Wunsch, Robert Wunsch and Paul A. 
Schenk of the Becktold Co.; C. Don 
Donley of the Donley Co.; and Gene 
Wilson of Superior Bindery, Inc. 
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Each of the companies sponsored a 
St. Louis beauty, entitling her with a 
bindery produce or service. Miss 
“Pamphlet” (Gloria Sheppard) was the 
entry of the Superior Bindery; Miss 
“Saddle Stitch (Jill Grier) of Lander 
Book Binding Corp.; Miss “Calendar” 
(Norma Sanders), The Donley Co.; 
Miss “Embossed Cover” (Janet Lam- 
bert). The Becktold Co.; and Miss 
“Mechanical Binder” (Alice Wolters), 
J. Lewin Book Binding & Sample Co. 

The “Stitch "N’ Stamp Quiz” and the 
“Bookbinding Beauty Contest” were 
called for February 19 and illustrated 
folders and invitations were sent by the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis to all ad- 
vertisers. customers. and printers in 
the St. Louis trading area. All were in- 
vited to submit any question concerning 
the binding and finishing problems to 
the experts representing the five bind- 
eries, and to take part in the beauty 
contest. 

“Here is all you have to do.” the let- 
ter said. “Fill in the coupon with your 
name, address and other data as indi- 
cated. Circle the expert's name to 
whom the question is to be directed. 
Write your question in 25 words or less. 
YOU MUST ASK A QUESTION 10 
QUALIFY FOR A PRIZE. After you 
write your question, circle the name of 
the girl you would like most to be 
BOUND WITH. YOU CANNOT VOTE 
FOR THE GIRL UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ASKED A QUESTION. Send as many 
questions and vote as many times as 
you wish. Any person in your organi- 
zation is eligible. . . . Winners will be 
announced at the Ballroom Meeting 
where winning questions will be an- 


ya 
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The five "Bindery Beauties" and the representatives of the five trade 
binderies which sponsored them. Front row, left to right: Janet 
Lambert, Jill Grier, Norma Sanders, Gloria Sheppard, Alice Wolters. 
Back row, |. to r.: Bob Wunsch (Becktold Co.), Aaron Lander (Lander 


ered by the panel and where the 
young ladies will be present and THE 
GIRL YOU WOULD MOST LIKE TO 
BE BOUND WITH will award the 
alae? 

lhe awards were supplied by Lloyd 
\laritz Enterprizes. First prize for the 
question which did the most to stimu- 
lute improved customer-binder relation- 

ips went to Russell Joseph Grindon, 

t director of the Brown Shoe Co., who 

sed: “What are some common prob- 

us in the bindery that could be elimi- 


ted by more careful job planning?” 
ch member of the experts’ panel, C. 
n Donley. Aaron Lander, Abe Lewin, 


ne Wilson, and Bob Wunsch. ex- 


ined ways in which economies could 


effected if the customer discussed 
job in more detail with the binder. 


Aids to better binding 


inders should receive detailed writ- 
instructions on each and every job,” 
ron Lander said, “together with accu- 
This prac- 
will promote complete confidence 
ween all concerned. The bindery 
out should be requested prior to 
inting, as each binder’s folding equip- 
nt varies somewhat. This will avoid 
costly errors, such as improper backup, 
too small margins, wrong grain of 
stock, ete.” 
On wet sheets, the trade binders 
agreed, the proper quantity of drier 


e delivery information. 
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It is difficult to fold 
a “wet” job, and this also runs the risk 
of smearing. 


should be used. 


The sheets should be delivered prop- 
erly jogged. It is necessary to protect 
the sheet edges as considerable spoilage 
is the result of unjogged sheets. Such 
papers are hard to handle and costly to 
“run.” 

Other questions which won _ prizes, 
and which were answered by the panel, 
included: “How does heat die stamping 
in foil compare in price with other 
raised lettering methods and how flex- 
ible is it?” “What is the largest num- 
ber of accordion folds practical on a 
folding machine?” “What are the 
maximum and minimum page sizes of 
finished pieces?” “What process other 
than silk screening gives you a ‘luxury 
finish’ without the delicacy of silk 
screening ?” 

When the questions and the ballot- 
votes were counted, the entry of the C. 
Don Donley Co., Miss “Calendar” or 
Norma Sanders, was declared the win- 
ner and “The Girl You Would Most 
Like to Be Bound With.” 

Another feature of the afternoon pro- 
gram was the presentation of Miss Pat 
Harlow, “The Well-Finished Girl 
You’re Bound to Like.” She appeared 
in a bathing suit on a platform before 
the assembled guests and was gradu- 
ally dressed by Gene Wilson, Don Don- 
ley and Bob Wunsch. Every article of 


Bookbinding Co.), C. Don Donley (Donley Co.), Gene Wilson (Su- 
perior Bindery), Burt Meisel (the Quiz Master from Station WMOK, 
Metropolis, Ill.), Abe Lewin (J. Lewin Bookbinding & Sample Co.). 
All are of St. Louis. 


her attire, from shoes, hand bag, skirt, 
cape, to hat was made from materials 
used in bookbinderies. 

A special issue of the “Ad-Club 
Weekly” devoted several pages to arti- 
cles on trade and pamphlet binding, 
and gave brief biographical summaries 
of the business experience of Gene Wil- 
son, Paul A. Schenk, C. Don Donley, 
Aaron Lander, and Abe Lewin. 

The five binderies also banded to- 
gether to produce a_ plastic-bound, 
plastic-covered souvenir booklet that 
contained photographs and information 
on each of the beauties entered in the 
contest, and several blank pages so that 
it could serve as a notebook. 

“We are the Trade Binders of St. 
Louis.” the introductory page said, 
“Men who serve you best through your 
printer. ... We are the men who add 
that superb final touch that gives your 
job the class that has made St. Louis 
the leading Graphic Center. We rep- 
resent the combined experience of over 
200 years in the bindery field . . . pre- 
pared to serve your needs with millions 
. .. yes, millions of dollars in the finest 
modern equipment available. We serve 
you—the advertising agencies of St. 
Louis who prepare the finest of copy for 
the finest of clients. 


“We are your friends. Learn to know 
us. We will help you make your work 
easier.” 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Library Binders. Book Publishers 


Air Differences on Gutter Margins 


DeEcREASING gutter margins in new 
books, a plague to the library binder, a 
saving to the publisher, were subject to 
strong disapproval in a recent represen- 
tation to the American Book Publishers 
Council by the Library Binding Insti- 
tute. 

Library binders claim that a 5%” 
gutter margin which allows 2/16” trim 
to remove all glue and thread, 3/16” for 
oversewing and 5/16” for flexibility in 
opening and satisfactory readability, is 
absolute minimum. Any measure short 
of 5g” causes hardship. 

In an open symposium on the subject, 
the production managers of America’s 
leading book publishers and_ library 
binders had this to say on gutter mar- 
gins and their effect on library binding: 


“I have great respect for the Library 
binders who protest about the noticeable 
decrease in margins. I think that book de- 
signers are becoming conscious of the ris- 
ing manufacturing costs and are specify- 
ing longer lines, smaller type, less leading, 
and more type per page; this procedure 
of course does have a tendency to reduce 
costs of making-up, handling and impos- 
ing less pages, printing fewer forms and 
folding less signatures, and naturally using 
less paper. I have been doing all these 
things myself but I always try to keep the 
page well balanced and I do give a little 
thought to library binding problems by not 
trying to decrease the gutter margins too 
much. In my opinion, there is legitimate 
reason for such complaints, and I feel that 
book designers and printers in general are 
the guilty ones; and they should be made 
to understand this fact and should be told 
to pay more attention to margins when 
designing books.”—-A. R. TomMMasiNi, su- 
perintendent of the printing department 


and designer at the U’. of California Press. 


Will co-operate 


. we feel that the wishes of the li- 
brary binders should be considered. W © 
will bear these needs in mind on all future 
Ray Fret- 


MAN, production manager, Random House. 


books as they are designed. . .” 


“ .. the general use of insufficient gutter 
margins is of particular interest because we 
have made the same observation. It is now 
our usual practice to specify for inside mar- 
gins about one pica more space than de- 
signers’ judgment dictates. While there 
may be some sacrifice of aesthetic qualities, 
we believe that it is insignificant, and that 
it is justified by the contribution to func- 
tional value.’-—JOHN WARNER, production 
director, Cornell U. Press. 

“.. have been and are always conscious 
of this problem, taking care that sufficient 
room is allowed for the oversewing . . 
difficulty can be avoided . . . fine point of 
compromise . . . taken at the start in de- 
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signing the page. -ArtTHUR F, WiL- 
LiaMs, Little, Brown &.Co. 


“Inasmuch as the basic plans for books 
are not controlled by the idea that books 
are made for the purpose of rebinding, it 
doesn’t seem that those who wish to rebind 
should make such complaint. If nor- 
mal margins must be upset in anticipation 
of rebinding, a first class designer is baffled 
in his efforts before he starts to work and 
is at the mercy of the professional critics 
who lie in wait for him.”—Cart G. Situ, 
production manager, Ginn & Co. 


. would mean an increase in cost of 
book. . . . Perhaps the Library Binding 
Institute would like to recommend that 
the wide margins appear in the gutter and 
the narrow margins on the edge as this 
is done in ultra-modern style with consid- 
erable effectiveness in appearance as well as 
utility."—NATALIE Norris, art 
D. C. Heath. 


director, 


What's needed? 


publisher cannot increase sizes of 
normal trade books to allow extra gutter 
margin without increasing his cost, which 
does not seem warranted on the basis of 
so small a percentage of sales as ours is 
to libraries . .We would be happy to re- 
lieve the situation if a) we knew what 
actually was needed, and b) we affected no 
change in the cost picture to comply with 
these needs.” HeLen Barrow, production, 
Simon & Schuster. 


“, .. There may or may not be a paper 
shortage, but there is always a drive for 
economy in textbook layout. .. State speci- 
fications for margins enter the picture 
strongly, and even on those books that 
don’t have to meet state specifications, 
there is still a strong influence by what 
those states require. Super-generous 
margins are part of the artiness of a book, 
that tendency played down now in text- 
books."—RonaLp Murray, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


production, 


juvenile bindings are a little weak 
for both consumer use and first edition 
durability in libraries. There is no 
doubt that a side sewn buckram bound re- 
inforced juvenile will last a long time and 
probably avoid rebinding side sewn 
books rat trap—bad for children’s books: 
also making a book like that, and putting 
on a respectable cover, and reinforcing it 
will run to a lot more money than we can 
now afford to pay with the juvenile being 
sold at current list prices . . . could leave 
%6” gutter right and left, which would al- 
low for rebinding without loss of illustra- 
live material, but one nice thing about flat 
juveniles is the chance to use big color 
spreads can’t do this on books now 
plated. . .. Do the publishers object to the 
library demands because the publishers 
lose money if they meet the library de- 
mands?”—Production editor. 
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Sales to libraries are not negligible, 
claim library binders who do their business 
there. Nor are margins so important that 
they could not be sacrificed at least for 
aesthetic reasons. Although library binders 
generally depend on approximately 5,” 
margin, Martin Talan, Dees & Talan Co.,, 
New York, N. Y., supports “at least 4”. 

Gerard B. Van Deene, National Library 
Bindery Co., West Springfield, Mass., « 
clares that “to maintain a flat opening of 
a rebound book, the margin on the back 
should at least be one inch. This of course 
depends a great deal upon the size of the 
book and the weight of the paper on whi h 
the book is printed.” But “the amount »f 
bulk does not enter into the problem in 
any way, adds L. D. Siebert, New Met 
ods Book Bindery, Jacksonville, Ill. ¥ 
“we feel,” says Otto Rausch, Mutual 1/- 
brary Bindery, Syracuse, N. Y., “that on 
thinner book it is great deal more i: 
portant to have a sufficiently wide sewing 
margin than it would be on a book an inch 
or more in thickness.” 

James D. Sanders, Rademaekers, Newat 
N.J., emphasizing American Library Ass»- 
ciation regulations points out: “It has been 
our experience that most publishers allow 
sufficient margin for rebinding, howeve 
it would be better for all the library bind- 
ers, if the publisher could see fit to leave 
at least 56” gutter margin since this would 
be sufficient room to process any book 
through the bindery according to the 
A.L.A. Joseph Ruzicka, 
Ruzicka Baltimore, Md. 
claims that it could be even a little less 
than 5” since book “backs are usually 
sanded rather than trimmed.” 


specifications.” 
Bookbinding, 


Aestheticism viewed 


On the aesthetic quality of margins Sie- 
bert points out that “in practically every 
instance *<” margin can be allowed by 
meving the print towards the fore-edge . . . 
in a great many instances the fore-edg« 
margin would not necessarily have to be 
cut down because of the amount of paper 
trimmed off at the time the new books are 
being printed. 

“Aesthetic taste is of course an individ- 
ual matter,” Siebert continues, “unless 
has been accomplished by habit or by cor 
stant schooling. . books can be give! 
sufficient gutter margin without increasing 
cost or without throwing margins out 0 
balance or disturbing aesthetic tastes « 
publisher or book designer.” Other librar 
binders echo similar attitudes. 

Cornelius Wagenvoord, Wagenvoord & 
Co., Lansing, Mich., makes another in 
portant point: “All printing should be don: 
with the grain of the paper, not against th 
grain, as this creates a problem with th: 
edition binder as well as a rebinder, sinc: 
books printed against the grain will no 
give you a flexible sewing.” 

George Baker, Pacific Library Bindin; 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., sums it all up: “W 
sincerely hope the publishers will see thei 
way clear to co-operate in this matter, a 
it, no doubt, would allow a great many 
more volumes to be oversewed, and thus li 
braries would have more material to be re 
bound at less cost than if they were sew! 
otherwise.” 


| 
| 
| 
Building-in Press Safet by Lilian Stemp 
| 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CASING-IN ma- 
nes and in adhesives continue, it is 
sible that hazards now 
minent in the building-in-on boards 
cess will vanish. However, no bind- 
manager can afford the risk of wait- 
for that time to come by ignoring 
ty aspects of the many building-in 
sses now in service. 
\s most people in the industry know, 
‘ks are placed between metal bound 
ssboards after they have been cased 
Stacks are built four to six feet 
ch, pressure is applied with a hy- 


accident 


draulic press and the stack locked by 
inserting long rods or by chains to con- 
nect the top and bottom boards. The 
process helps to keep books in their 
cases, forms hinges, and prevents warp- 
ing. After the books set for a few min- 
utes to more than 24 hours as the need 
might be, the presses are opened and 
the books removed for jacketing, wrap- 
ping, packing or inspection operations. 


Main accident cause 


Most of the accident exposure occurs 
while the presses are being opened. 
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Tall and short workers 
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in pairs make for safety. 


Courtesy H. Wolff. 


This is especially true where the bind- 
ery practice is to knock the rods eff 
with hammers. Unless rods are con- 
trolled when the pressure is released, 
they may break away with an explosive 
and damaging force. Also, the use of 
hammers or other improper tools may 
result in the recurrence of an accident 
which caused considerable pain and 28 
days lost time from work. A hammer 
with a defective handle was used to 
knock off rods. The head flew off strik- 
ing the operator in the knee. 

Usually two men perform the opera- 
tion of opening the presses. In some 
instances only one man is required. 
Where the operation requires two, devi- 
ation from the practice must be guard- 
ed against. Otherwise an accident like 
this one may happen. No operator 
knew it was contrary to instructions to 
open presses alone, but he thought he 
could do it anyway. He knocked one 
rod off and tried to position it with his 
knee while he took a contortionist’s 
stretch to the opposite rod. While in 
this position, the rod released and hit 
him on the head. 


Matching the worker 


Sometimes injuries result when an op- 
erator is too short to reach the top of 
the stacks. For example, a man was 
putting on the top board on the load. 
which was too high for him. The board 
hit his eye glasses, breaking them and 
driving pieces of glass into his eye. 
Illustration No. 1, taken at the H. Wolff 
Book Manufacturing Company shows 
logic of pairing off a tall and short 
worker to handle the building-in-on 
boards and dumping operations. 

The National Publishing Company in 
Philadelphia reports that the construc- 
tion of their presses differs in that they 
use square tie-rods which are released 
completely with only a half turn of the 
lock nut. If the operator keeps one 
hand on the top casing as he releases 
the tension on these square tie-rods, 
there is no unsafe jumping or whipping. 
of the rods. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a special 
tool used to keep the operator out of 
danger. It allows him to keep one hand 
on the top board, making the release 
more gradual and keeping it under con- 
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Illustration No. 2: A special tool shown here allows operator to keep one hand on top board. 


trol. The tool makes it easier to catch 
the rod as it is removed. 


Chain dolly 


A bindery in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, experimented with chains to se- 
cure loads. They had one “explosion” 
because of a weak chain, but further 
trouble was eliminated with the replace- 
ment of the chains with stronger ones. 
Illustration No. 3 shows a Chain Dolly 
widely used in Eastern binderies. It 
eliminates the need for top and bottom 
press boards and has a release ring 
which provides for quick and safe re- 
lease of the pressure. The chains hold 
the stack intact. Since these dollies are 
on casters, they are easily pushed to 
their destination. Loads held with rods 
are usually moved by means of a jack 
lift truck, requiring additional han- 
dling. Strains due to the pulling of 




















loads have been reported but may be 
minimized through the proper mainte- 
nance of trucks, floors and grab hooks, 
which are used in pulling the stacks 
around. The hooks wear from usage as 
well as misusage and if they break, the 
user may be thrown off balance. Work- 
ers should be discouraged from using 
the hooks for “crow bar” purposes, and 
should be encouraged to report worn 
or defective hooks promptly to their 
supervisors. 

The method considered most safe by 
a number of binderies is in the use of 
a separate hydraulic press. Rods are 
removed when the load is placed under 
the press and pressure applied. Where 
this method has been adopted, no acci- 
dents from this cause have been re- 
ported. If a separate press is not avail- 
able, arrangements are made to use one 
of the regular presses not in use. Racks 



















































Square tie rods which are operated with a half turn. Clamp tightens on rod approximately 3/4” square. 
Heavy casting goes on top of boards. Illustration No. 3: Right, Chain dolly which is easily released by 


ring around chain in center. 
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are provided adjacent to the presses 
for the storage of rods and these rods 
are then ready for use when building. 
in-on-boards is again resumed. 


Careful of those boards 


Next to the hazard in the opening of 
presses, is the handling of the press- 
boards, as well as top and _ bottom 
boards. Failure to get a good grip on 
the boards, or using boards in poor 
condition has caused foot, toe, finger 
and hand injuries. The metal bands 
on the pressboards may loosen, some- 
times the boards become damaged, and 
top boards wear and become slivery. 
The racks on wheels used for the stor- 
age of pressboards wear from constant 
usage and if not properly maintained 
the boards may slide down to the floor, 
possibly on the workers’ feet. The 
wearing of safety shoes is recommended 
as a protective measure. Where four 
rods are used, two on each side to hold 


wooden bars, replacement and repairs 
are necessary on the metal bar ends. 

In the locking up operations and 
when pressure is being applied, co- 
ordination of the workers is necessary. 
If the men do not make sure that all 
is in the clear before the pressure is 
applied, amputations may result. Some 
binderies insist that only one man be 
assigned to the locking up operation. 
In the April 1948 issue of Book Bin»- 
inc & Book PropucTION a sketch ap- 
peared showing a safety latch designed 
to prevent the air valve operating han- 
dle of a book press from being turned 
on accidentally. Where pressure is 
controlled by overhead pull chains, 
this, of course is not usable. 

There is room for improvement in 
the safety of book press operations 
However, the developments made thus 
far indicate that bindery managers are 
aware of their responsibilities in safe- 
guarding their workers and may ye! 
find an easy way of doing it. 
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WVHAT CONSTITUTES structural quality 
and bookbinding excellence in a book? 
For the first time in bookbinding his- 
tory, a graphic explanation is presented 
hy the John F. Cuneo Co., Chicago, in 
their Plan for a Good Book. The title 
connotes a directive as well as a plan. 
Early this past month, James B. 
Blaine, executive vice president of the 
company, placed the limited edition of 
3.000 copies of the guidebook into the 
hands of those who have occasion to 
specify, buy, or pass upon commercial 
or fine bookbinding. As aptly stated: 
“everyone who has a part in producing 
hooks or catalogs should know as much 
as possible about how to plan the mak- 
ing of a book to fit modern methods and 
equipment. Here, knowledge means 
power; the power to save time, mate- 
rial, and labor costs; the power to im- 
prove the quality, durability, and sal- 
ability of a book without increasing its 
costs.” 
“Plan for a Good Book” is distinctive 
in design, and in its treatment of the 
ubject matter. The dramatic photo- 
vraphs, simple diagrams, and readable 
ext bring warmth and appreciation for 
cood bookbinding. They leave the 
reader not only with a feeling of qual- 
ty, but with an enlightened understand- 
ng of it. They make Thomas Carlyle’s 
quotation on the half-title page mean- 
ngful: “Of all the things which man 
an do or make here below, by far the 
\ost momentous, wonderful, and worthy 
ire the things we call books.” 


The three stages 

The 72-page 814” x 11” size book is 
filled with practical information con- 
cerning the three stages of good book- 
binding — sheetwork, forwarding, and 
inishing. Photographs, diagrammatic 
drawings and text explain clearly prop- 
er imposition and folding; speedy and 
economical tipping; machine gather- 
ing; planning sections for high speed 
automatic sewing; and smashing, the 
final step in sheetwork which prepares 
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Cuneos Publishes 


“Plan for A bood Book” 


the book to fit its case. All the opera- 
tions of preparing sewed books for 
joining with their covers are grouped 
under forwarding. They include the 
strengthening of books by back gluing; 
accurate trimming specifications and 
execution to give the three margins 
wanted for a book; and backing and 
lining processes, which demonstrate 
how difficult hand operations can be 
mechanized with a definite gain in uni- 
form craftsmanship as well as a saving 
in time. The third stage, finishing, 
covers the operations of casemaking, 
stamping, casing in, inspection, and 
packing. 

Charts spotlight and identify the 
basic points of bookbinding excellence. 
Readers learn what is meant by the 
anatomy of the well-planned book, and 
how a book can be examined for such 
structural details as the backbone, the 
square of the book, its joints, and head- 
bands among other items. 

The book has been made visually 
attractive and mentally stimulating 
through the work of Cuneo’s director of 
design and typography, Burton Cherry. 
It represents one of his outstanding 
creations. He has successfully used 
red, golden yellow, and black to give 
color and emphasis to the book. 

Only once before was a book in this 
category attempted at the John F. 



























Cuneo Co. That was Seven Years, pub- 
lished to present Cuneo’s progress in 
bookbinding after the first seven years 
of operation. Readers are shown a 
glimpse of that book, published in 
1914, which still retains the spirit of 
the company. 

Despite the emphasis on modern 
progress and adaptation in bookbind- 
ing, Plan for a Good Book does not fail 
to recognize that the principles and 
standards of good bookbinding as 
achieved by the hands and artistry of 
skilled craftsmen remain unchanged. 
The idea of skill as portrayed by the 
craftsman’s hands is expressed by the 
stamping on the cover—a simple but 
effective drawing of hands examining 
the pages of a book. The idea reaches 
its climax in the section on “Fine Book- 
binding,” where bookbinding crafts- 
manship is honored. The reader is pro- 
vided with a look into the John F. 
Cuneo Company’s fine bookbinding de- 
partment and becomes acquainted with 
the man who for twenty-five years has 
trained many of the men now employed 
in the edition bindery, Leonard Moun- 
teney. 

Those fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy of “Plan for a Good Book” will 
find it an aid in planning or designing 
books intelligently to perform their 
service and selling functions. 





Case-making and lining-up photos are two of many striking photos 
showing progressive stages in bookbinding technique and quality 





















































































































































































































































































































































Some MonTHs aco, in October 1951, 
silk screen printers who operate process 
shops in the United States and abroad 
met in Philadelphia to attend the Third 
Annual Convention sponsored by their 
industrial organization, the Screen 
Process Printing Association, Interna- 
tional. At the end of the four day pro- 
gram, the visitors’ book showed that 
about 200 people left shops, offices and 
businesses to attend the Philadelphia 
convention. 

Not all were sill 
Many of those whose names are shown 
in the visitors’ book represented peo- 
ple not in the actual business of silk 
screen printing, but those who buy 
printing, had heard about the process 
and wanted to know more about it. 
There were production men, advertisers, 
art directors, people associated with 
publishing and binding, ceramic manu- 
facturers, artists and craftsmen and 
salesmen in the graphic arts. Indeed. 
among the most enthusiastic of specta- 
tors were those to whom this event of- 
fered the first real opportunity to see 
the process in all of its ramifications. 
But to all the event was self rewarding 
because it provided the occasion to 
learn about the latest developments in 
equipment and supplies—a_ production 
factor which is bound to influence the 
type, quality and cost of process work 
for the future. 


screen printers. 


Jack-of-all-trades 


Silk screen is unique in this respect. 
It is the Jack-of-all-trades of printing. 
Whereas, as everybody knows the proc- 
ess originated with sign painters, few 
people realize how far it has been ex- 
tended. Silk screen has gradually been 
taken over by printers of displays, pos- 
ters and all types of point-of-sale ad- 
vertising. It has been adopted by print- 
ters of wallpapers and textiles. The 
process is a standby for decorators of 







What's 


lampshades. Manufacturers of greeting 
cards have set up special departments 
for silk screenig the better grades of 
cards, especially the novelty type of 
greeting cards. Manufacturers of toys 
successfully employ the process for de- 
sign and lettering decoration. It is 
used for printing on game cloths, bridge 
table tops and nursery furniture, rugs, 
furs, leather goods, T-shirts. It‘s the 
process that puts colorful Hopalong 
Cassidy on his horse on children’s neck- 
ties. Silk screen is fast replacing paper 
labels on beverage bottles. The process 
has revolutionized the identification 
printing in milk bottles and is used in 
the same manner for decorating tum- 
blers and glasses. The list of its appli- 
cations is extending daily. 


New developments 


And now we come to the relation of silk 
screen to the publishing and bookbind- 
ing field, and to a discussion of the 
latest developments seen at the conven- 
tion and how they affect the book 
printer and binder. 

First let’s start out with a prediction. 
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new "kkk* General" silk screen press. 
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Namely, in the years ahead silk scrven 
will be used more and more for ‘he 
printing of book covers, book jack»ts 
and color inserts. This prediction is 
not based on clairvoyance of a fanatic 
in the process but on the following 
concrete, unsentimental facts. 

Those who know silk screen know it 
to be an extremely versatile process. 
Whereas the traditional printing meih- 
ods are limited to the type of stock on 
which they can be used, such is not the 
case with silk screen. This process can 
be employed succesfully for printing 
on cloth, paper, vinyl, leather—on any- 
thing regardless of the material and 
thickness. Associated with that unique 
characteristic of the process is the fact 
that it can ge used to apply any type 
of paint or ink. 100% opaque colors 
or transparent. Flat or dull. A_ thin 
coat or a heavy one. Standard colors 
or fluorescent glow colors, as well as 
gold and silver metallic colors. Even 
adhesives for the application of flock, 
tinsels and other industrial dusts. 


Versatility gains 


This versatility is what lifted the proc- 
ess out of its archaic history and put 
it in a class by itself among the modern 
graphic arts. But until recently tie 
process struggled in its competition 
with other printing methods, at a great 
disadvantage. There were no practic! 
machines invented to do the work me- 
chanically. It was all done by hand. 
Three of four hundred impressions per 
hour was considered very good. Thie 
work was unique but expensive—and 
the editions were confined to several 
thousand copies. Occasionally, where 
cost was not the main concern, a run of 
10,000 or 15,000 copies was handle, 
but those instances were rare. Book 
publishers, designers and bookbinde: 
looked lovingly at the process but cou!d 
not afford it. Only exclusive limited 
editions books occasionally used silk 
screened covers and inserts. The run 
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Silk Screen? 


Sik Sereen Consultant 


the mill binder said he’d wait until 
ices were in line. 
[he November 1951 issue of the 
ens of The Times, the trade journal. 
ported a first edition run of 50,000 
pies of a book cover silk screened in 
ree colors. The book itself, a promo- 
m presentation folder, is a 40 p. job 
easuring 10” x 18” (see B&BP Jan., 
37). The reason this job is men- 
oned here is not only because the edi- 
on was an unusualy large one for silk 
creen but because of this fact. The 
rinting of the cover by silk screen cost 
he customer only 2/10 of a cent more 
per cover than for a comparable size 


run done by offset or letterpress. And 
le vast difference is the effect was well 
vorth the slight difference in price. 


This type of job—and similar ones 
‘ot reported, is made possible with the 
use of semi-and completely automatic 
silk screen presses that have been re- 
ently introduced. And now we return 
to that Philadelphia convention and re- 
ort on some of the presses, and the 
ther materials and equipment shown 
here, 


New screen presses 


(he “Four Star General” press engi- 
eered and manufactured by the Gen- 
ral Research and Supply Co. of Grand 
‘apids, Michigan made its debut sev- 
ral years ago and now is considered 
he fastest and most efficient automatic 
ilk screen machine for printing flexible 
naterials. It is good for paper, book- 
loth, thin cardboard, vinyl, and other 
lastics and for any other material that 
s not rigid. It is not good for glass or 
netal. Though it was originally de- 
igned primarily for printing of decal- 
omanias, it is now generally used for 
ll flexible materials and would be an 
‘xcellent machine to be adopted by 
printers of book cloth and covers. Sheet 
size is 22” x 30”. Speed of operation 
1500 to 2000 impressions per hour. It 
comes in semi-automatic models where 
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the feeding is guided by hand or com- 
pletely automatic where feeding, print- 
ing, ejection of prints, etc. require no 
attention at all. The model in actual 
operation at the convention hall was 
22” x 30” but larger models are avail- 
able for sheet sizes 30” x 44” and 38” 
52°. 

Another machine, the Reinke flat bed 
press, also comes in several models 
either semi-automatic or automatic. 
Reinke sizes are 15” x 22”, 22” x 30” 
and 30” x 44”. The Reinke Rotary 
Press designed specifically for flexible 
materials comes in 22” x 30”, 25” x 38” 
and 34” x 45” sizes. 

Still another press represented at the 
show was the McCormick press. This 
is a small press which takes a printing 
area no larger than 20” x 30” but is 
the most versatile of all silk screen ma- 
chinery. This is a very compact trim 
looking model with a variable speed 
that reaches about 1500 impressions an 
hour and can print on any type of ma- 
terial — flexible as paper or rigid as 
glass, on any thickness up to 14”. 


Still another machine, the Lawson 
Printer is a cross between manual and 
automatic printing. The feeding is 
manual and so is the removal of the 
print. The operation of the squeegee is 
automatic. These machines come in 22” 
x 30”, 28” x 44”, 36” x 50”, and 44” x 


60” sizes. 
Drying devices 


With accelerated production due to the 
introduction of automatic presses, meth- 
ods had to be devised to dry the prints 
fast enough to eliminate individual 
racking. Two manufacturers last year 
came out with artificial drying units 
which do away with the need for indi- 
vidual racking. The Reinke Company 
featured a low temperature drying unit, 
a vertically constructed dryer which 
takes up little floor space. The model 
exhibited was designed for stock up to 
22” x 30”. Larger models can be or- 
dered. The wet print, as it leaves the 
automatic printer is ejected onto the 
escalating tray which carries the print 
through a temperature heat channel 
and ejects it dry, onto the receiving 
platform at the other end of the dryer. 

A similar drying unit, not exhibited 
but in production at the General Re- 
search and Supply Company is the 
“Convectaire.” Specifications are as fol- 
lows: sheet size up to 38” x 52”. Speed 
from two to thirty sheets per minute. 
Capacity, 125 full sheets per cycle. 
Among its special features are that ad- 
ditional capacity can be obtained by 
adding sections vertically or horizon- 
tally. Drying is accomplished without 
excessive heat where close register is 
important. Paint odors are exhausted 
from the dryer automatically. Sheets 
are delivered dry, to the edge stacker, 
ready for packing for shipment or the 
next color. 

(to be continued ) 
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William F. Grupe 


William F. (Bill) Grupe, chairman of 
the board and executive v.p. in charge of 
production at Peerless Roll Leaf Com- 
pany, is an inventor as well as an executive. 
In Lis lifetime Bill has invented and de- 
veloped many useful products and mate- 
rials but none more remarkable than the 
roll leaf used for stamping book covers. 
Here is the story of the man behind the 
product. 

During his early years he was one of the 
owners of the Gefes Machine Co. of Ho- 
boken where he designed and built things 
like magical apparatus for Howard Thurs- 
ton the magician, a coconut shredder, a 
coin slot device for the London busses, a 
flax puller, an automatic tester for incan- 
descent lamps, a machine for welding the 
platinum wires used in lamp bulbs, a ma- 
chine for making envelopes and another 
for ruling and scoring, a music roll per- 
forator, a deep sea diving suit, and several 
machines for making cigarettes. It was 
one of these, an ingenious mechanism for 
applying cork and gold tips to cigarettes, 





C. A. Lydecker and W. F. Grupe 


which led to his discovery of roll leaf and 
to the founding of the Peerless Company. 

Before World War I the metal foil used 
for tipping cigarettes came from Europe. 
In 1914 this source of supply dried up. 
Bill Grupe soon turned his inventive ge- 
nius to the problem of making a synthetic 
gold foil and succeeded in producing a 
base article for this purpose. A friend in 
the bookbinding business saw some of this 
new foil and asked to try it out on some 
covers. The results were astonishing and 
led to the development of the first imita- 
tion gold leaf in roll form. In the summer 
of 1917 this leaf was given the name of 
Peerless Leaf and placed on the market. 
The Peerless Roll Leaf Company was 
formed to manufacture and sell the prod- 
uct. Then followed years of further re- 
search and development and the expendi- 
ture of many thousands of dollars to im- 
prove the quality of the leaf. 

Soon outgrowing its small New York 
City plant, the company in 1929 moved to 
its modern plant in Union City, N. J. To- 
day they maintain offices in Boston and 
Chicago with representatives in the prin- 
cipal cities at home and abroad. Sales are 
directed by C. A. (Cal) Lydecker, presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Bill Grupe 
and Cal Lydecker made a fine working 
combination with one officer responsible 
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for production and the other for sales. 
Under their management Peerless has de- 
veloped not only a complete line of roll 
leaf but also the machinery for applying 
it. Available to stampers are roll leaf at- 
tachments, roll leaf stamping presses op- 
erated by hand, electric moter, and com- 
pressed air, heating plates, automatic heat 
controls, roll leaf cutters, dies and type. 


Louis Gold 


The founder and president of Superior Roll 
Leaf Mfrs., Inc., had a fairly busy time in 
the years immediately following World 
War I. When a young student in Boys’ 
High of Brooklyn, N. Y. (he’s a native) 
Louis Gold played on the school’s basket- 
ball team. After a day of studies in class- 
room and work-outs in the gym he’d dash 
after-hours to work in the shop of his 
elder brother, Benjamin, from whom he 
learned the gold stamping business. 


Interest in basketball continued through 
the years when he was a star on the YMCA 
team, but after completing his education, 
Louis settled down in the fascinating-gold 
stamping business, joining his brothers un- 
der the firm name of Gold Brothers. 

“It may have been the glitter,” he says, 
smiling, “and it could have been that my 
name is Gold, but I was soon absorbed in 
the production of gold leaf and the research 
work on its improvement. I joined Peerless 
Roll Leaf in 1923 and began touring the 
country, studying the use of gold leaf in 
the binderies and being constantly on the 
look-out for new methods of developing a 
superior gold leaf product. In fact, the 
word ‘superior’ was so much associated 
with what I was trying to produce in the 
gold field that when I founded my own 
company in 1946 I naturally named it ‘Su- 
perior Roll Leaf Mfrs.’” 


Both office and 
factory are located 
in Hackensack, N. 
J., which is just a 
few minutes from 
the heart of N.Y.C. 
Louis’ elder son, 
Stanley Leonard 
Gold, who is an In- 
dustrial Engineer 
by profession, serves 
as vice president in charge of sales. A 
younger son, Jack J., is a chemist, now 
serving in the Marine Corps. 





The research laboratory is headed by 
L. G.’s son-in-law, Dr. Michael J. Richman, 
an unusually talented researcher who is not 
only a chemist but a dentist and medical 
doctor as well, with offices located at 100 
Central Park South, N.Y.C. Louis is par- 
ticularly proud of Dr. Richman’s work in 
the development of anti-tarnish properties 
in Superior Roll Leaf. 


One of L. G.’s many hobbies is amateur 
movies and you're bound to see him at 
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trade association outings taking 16mm. films 
of the many friends he’s made in 32 years 
of close contact with publishers and bind- 
ers. At 56 he still enjoys his early inter- 
est in athletics. In golf he has a devil of 
a time breaking 100, but the winning 
streaks come through in bowling for he has 
a number of trophies to show. Speaking of 
trophies, it has been under Lou’s manage- 
ment that the Supplymen’s softball team 
has won the last two annual games with the 
Bookbinders’ Guild of N.Y. and hopes io 
win the trophy for keeps this summer. An- 
other superior achievement! 


Jack J. Coughlin 


As sales promotion manager of Peacock 
Roll Leaf Co., Inc., Jack Coughlin bears 
out the ole: proverb: to sell your product 
you have to know your stuff. We chatted 
with him in the remodeled Peacock office 
and factory in Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. and 
learned that there’s more to the leaf busi- 
ness than a sheet of gold or other metal 
on a sheet of paper. 

Jack is a graying, distinguished man in 
his late 50’s, quite unassuming, and mor 
inclined to listen to you and your problems 
than talk of his own. He was born and 
bred in Brooklyn and in fact he still lives 
there. His whole 
background has 
been in the metallic 
finishes field and 
his early years were 
spent in studying 
metallurgy, with 
emphasis on metal- 
lic powders, in the 
New York Colleges. 
We might mention, 
by the way, that he’s not related to any of 
the other Coughlins in the roll leaf field. 


“Peacock started twenty-five years ago,” 
he said as he showed us the original size 
of the early office and factory, and the new 
building-extension which completely mod- 
ernizes the offices and the efficiency of the 
factory. “Edward Quick and Paul Jossier 
founded the company then and Mr. Quick 
is still fully active and devoting his life to 
roll leaf manufacture.” 





It was hard getting Jack to talk about 
himself for the conversation kept swinging 
back to gold leaf production and various 
ways of using the product. Anyway, we 
did manage to learn an item or two: After 
training in college and some years gaining 
wider experience, he joined the Bronze 
Powder Div. of B. F. Drakenfeld Co. and 
travelled over half the country. Bookbind- 
ing stamping leaf was one of the end prod- 
ucts of the bronze powder business and 
through this contact came his interest in 
the book field. When Peacock Roll Leaf 
Co. expanded Coughlin joined Quick to 
help promote the improved quality stamp- 
ing leafs that were being manufactured. 
Jack heads the home office and supervises 
the sales staff which calls on the book- 
binding trade. “For many years the com- 
pany specialized in imitation gold leaf and 
other pigment foils but now we are pro- 
ducing a first-rate quality genuine gold leaf 
as well.” 
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New Entries in the Patent Parade 


The industry’s agile-minded inventors con- 
tinue to turn out new devices to improve 
its productive machinery as the following 
collection of patents from U. S. Patent 
Office files, indicate. 


Stitching Machine For Bookbinding 


2,541,367 
Alfred James Kitcat, Somerset West, Cape 
Province, Union of South Africa 


lhe inventor claims that this book sewing 
ichine is cheap to manufacture and simple 
maintain in use. Signatures (2) are opened 
| put upon an inverted V-shaped saddle. 
e stitches are passed through the signature 
a number of needles or spike-like perfora- 
tors (15) that are carried by a rotary driven 
support (22). They are brought successively 
to a common stitching position and urge the 
thread or fine gauge wire through the work 


Collating Machine 2,542,089 
Charles L. Leifer, New York, N. Y. 


A six bin structure along which is a moving 

nveyor belt. Each bin has a platform to 
hold a pile of sheets the platform moving up- 
ward automatically to maintain the respective 
top sheets of the paper piles at a required 
level. Pneumatic devices carry the sheets 
from the piles onto the conveyor belt. 


Book Casing-In Machine 2,549,890 
John Albert Edward Burls, Kenton England, 
assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N.Y. 





Preformed book covers are stacked in a 
pper (1) so that their hinge part (3) and 
e leaf of the cover overlie the other cover 
if. A shelf or lip on the floor of the hopper 
ipports the extending part of the first leaf 
that the second leaf of the lowermost cover 
vings down about the hinge to lie in the 
th of the assembled signatures (7) which are 
vanced to the hopper. Adhesive is applied 
rollers (11, 12) to the fly pages of the as- 
mbled signatures as they move toward the 
ened cover. 


Jacketing Apparatus 2,570,916 
A. E. Burls, Kenton, England, assignor to 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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Books are fed (extreme right) automatically, 
spine down, and the front and back covers 
opened. The flat jackets are in a hopper 
(center) beneath the moving conveyor and are 
brought up individually to be wrapped about 
the edges of the opened out covers of the 
book. The books are closed at the delivery 
end (extreme left). 


Three-Roller Cutter 2,551,557 


J. A. E. Burls, Frinton on Sea, England, as- 
signor to R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, 


The main object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a mechanism which will enable the rate 
of production of finished signatures to be in- 
creased and this object is achieved by pro- 
viding rotary cutters (Fl, F2, and F3) which 
operate in the manner of milling cutters to 
prepare and finish the edges of the signatures 
(5). To finish the three edges of a collection 
of signatures, three rotary cutters would be 
used. The cutters operate on assembled signa- 
tures as they are advanced on a table past the 
cutters. 


Paper Gathering Machine 2,568,224 
Carl W. Didde and Donald A. Glaser, Em- 


poria, Kansas 


The uppermost sheet from each stack of 
papers is lifted and then dropped upon a num- 
ber of trays on a conveyor. These trays (31, 
32, 33) are arranged to move under the sheets 
being held by the lift means and to have the 
sheets deposited them. The tray-holding con- 
veyor encircles the stacks by moving above 
them and below them. Assembled sheets are 
removed from the consecutive trays and 
dropped in a receiver (extreme left). 


Plastic Ring-Like Binding 2,571,525 
Arthur Blitstein, Chicago, Il. 


The process consists of binding a stack of 
sheets together by thermal welding of a bind- 
ing blank formed from a flexible, tough syn- 
thetic plastic material. The binding blank is 
chilled to impart sufficient rigidity to facilitate 
insertion. The fingers of the plastic sheeting 
are inserted through the perforations in the 


sheets. The binding fingers are then butted 
against the backing portion of the blank and 
the seam is welded together. High frequency 
current fuses the contacted surfaces of the 
blank together. 


Signature Feeding and_ Transferring 
Mechanism 2,568,604 


Earl H. Bechberger, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, assignor to The Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The device is an improved signature feed- 
ing, extracting, transferring and conveying 
mechanism. The signatures are fed forwardly 
in a supply hopper (top right), extracted one 
at a time therefrom and transferred and con- 
veyed to a point where the individual signa- 
tures are opened and deposited upon a saddle 
(lower left) for the purpose of collating with 
other signatures of a magazine or similar pub- 
lication. 


Pressure Applicator for Plastic Bindings 
of Hard Cased Books 2,572,243 


Frank J. Cashin, Hemptsead, N.Y. and How- 
ard W. Wolf, Hanover, Pa., assignors to 
The DeFlorez Co., Inc. 


When the folds are cut from the assembled 
signatures on a “perfect”? binding machine it 
is claimed that the leaves of the book extend- 
ing beyond the clamp tend to flar out, making 
it dificult to apply an even coating of ad- 
hesive. This invention consists of ironing 
rollers which compress the extended leaves ot 
the binding edge. 


Form Binding Machine 2,573,612 
Ilya Scheinker, New York, N.Y. 


A carbon set binding machine in which the 
various sheets making up a set are dropped. A 
jogging tilted table aligns the sheets against a 
stop plate which is coated with adhesive. The 
jogged sets with their edges glued are then 
gripped and removed from the tilted table and 
the edges of the bound sheets wiped to remove 
any adhesive which may be clinging to them. 
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Toronto Bookbinders on Strike 


Picket lines were set up on February 25 around more than 
100 Toronto commercial printing plants as some 1,500 mem- 
bers of. the International Bookbinders Union, A.F.L.-T.L.C., 
went on strike. 

Cause of the strike is a one-half-cent-an-hour difference in 
a cost-of-living bonus formula affecting women workers, who 
comprise about 65 per cent of the union membership. 

Bert Groves, union business agent, said an agreement was 
reached with the employers’ negotiating committee providing 
for increases of 234% cents an hour for journeymen_ book- 
binders and 121% cents for journeywomen. The settlement 
offer included the same cost-of-living bonus for men and 
women. Later, he said, the employers refused to give women 
the same cost-of-living bonus as the men. 

The flat hourly wage offer would increase the bookbinders’ 
rates to $1.91 for men and $1.02 for women after three years’ 
experience. 

The half-cent-an-hour difference in cost-of-living bonus 
formula for women, which separated the employees and em- 
ployers in over 100 Toronto shops when the strike broke 
out, was enlarged considerably. 

By unanimous vote some 700 strikers, who filled to over- 
flowing the Temple’s Assembly Hall. decided to revert to 
their earlier demands for a 274% cents an hour increase for 
journeymen bookbinders and 20% cents for women. This 
would boost rates to $1.95 and $1.10 respectively. 

Until the employers, according to the union, repudiated 
the terms of settlement drawn up by their own negotiating 
committeee, the union had agreed to settle for a base rate of 
$1.91 an hour for men and $1.02 for women, representing 
increases of 231% cents and 12% cents respectively. 

There has been a break in the united front of the employ- 
ers, according to Bert Groves. Fifteen shops, including one 
major plant—Photo Engravers & Electro-typers, Limited, 
employing approximately 100—have agreed to come to terms. 

An agreement reached between the negotiating committees 
for the bookbinders and the commercial printers had pro- 
vided that women would receive the same cost-of-living bonus 
as male bookbinders—one cent for every one point rise in 
the official Government’s cost-of-living index. However, this 
arrangement was later rejected by the majority of employers 
who held out for the half-cent bonus for women. 

Such leading printing firms as Copp Clark, Ralph Clark 
and Stone, Litho Print, Warwick Bros. and Rutter, Garden 
City Press, Hunter Rose Co. and Consolidated Press are af- 
fected by the stoppage. Many items including magazines, 
school text books, pocket novels, pamphlets, letterheads and 
food labels are tied up. 

While on strike, single members receive from the head 
office of the union in the U.S., $20 a week, while married 
members with dependents draw $30. To supplement these 
benefits a strike fund of $20,000 has been set up by the 
Toronto local. Union members not affected by the strike are 
being called upon to donate 10 per cent of their wages to 
help the strikers. 

Employees of the bindery at Ryerson Press, W. J. Gage 
and T. Eaton Co., who came out on strike, were instructed 
to return to their jobs. A new agreement between Ryerson 
and Gage is in the process of conciliation and a decision on 
a union application for certification in behalf of Eaton em- 
ployees is still pending. 
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Manufacture Britannica in England 


Britain’s biggest offset book printing job in history, a re- 
print of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, is now nearing com- 
pletion in England. The English reprint is being undertaken 
by a British affiliate of the American publishing company, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, whose world headquarters are in 
Chicago. Prior to this English printing project it was neces. 
sary to supply all sets of the Britannica, printed, bound, and 
packed for overseas shipment, from Chicago. 

Under the new procedure, the British affiliate is printin 
and binding in England the sets required for the British Ein- 
pire and Continental Europe. The change was made sin 
it has become increasingly difficult to supply the British a) 
European markets from binderies in the United States he- 
cause of current and import restrictions, according to Rob: 
S. Preble, president of the 183-year-old Britannica. 

R. R. Donnelley Co. of Chicago, printers of the Britanni: ; 
in the U. S., produced careful proofs on heavy stock, one 
side only, of each of the 25,000 plates. These were forward: 
to Britain to form the “camera copy” for the new printing 
photo-offset there. Since the paper shortage is acute in En-- 
land, the offset paper was purchased from various Europe: 
manufacturers. None was shipped from the U. S. 

Half-tone and color inserts in the set, of which there ave 
1623 pages, are still being printed in the U. S., and tipped 
into the British printing. For each set printed in England 
the headquarters office in Chicago sends a 13-pound package 
of inserts, compared with the 140 pounds of the set itsel/!, 
packed for overseas, which had been necessary previously. 

The complete set of the Britannica consists of 27,236 pages 
containing 38,000,000 words and will require the services of 
six printing firms, three plate making firms; and fou! 
binderies in England. The encyclopaedia will be comprised 
of 24 volumes, requiring 16,600,000 impressions for the edi 
tion. The edition, which contains 38,000,000 words, was set 
in 9pt. Old Style No. 7 on Linotypes by Donnelley. 


Feather & Caxton Unite 


William Feather Co. and Caxton Co., two of the largest ani 
best known printing firms in Cleveland, O., have merged 
their production facilities. 

The new setup was announced by William Feather Jr.. 
general manager of Feather Co., and George C. Adomeit. 
founder of Caxton Co. They said the arrangement would 
provide a more complete service for customers of both firms. 

Feather Co., started 36 years ago by William Feather, has 
become nationally known as a publisher of annual reports. 
catalogs and syndicated house organs. 

Caxton Co., founded by Adomeit 50 years.ago, has spr 
cialized in fine printing and photoengraving. 

Both companies have complete pressrooms with multi 
color equipment, complete machine and hand compositio1 
departments and photoengraving departments. 

Feather Co. also has a mechanical bindery and Caxton Co 
art and commercial photographic studios. 

Adomeit’s partners in Caxton Co. include Victor D. Lauge 
sen, Wilbert A. Kuhrt and Robert E. Bandelow. 

Both companies are located in the Caxton Bldg., 81° 
Huron Rd. 


Flohr & Merz-Vonderhaar Move 


After 40 years in the Edwards Building, 528 Walnut St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the George A. Flohr Co., general book 
binders, has moved to 809 Walnut St. The firm formerly 
occupied 4500 square feet of floor space, and now has 7000 
square feet, permitting considerable streamlining of opera- 
tions. The business was started in 1899 by George A. Flohr 
and is now owned by George T. Vonderhaar. The move also 
affects the Merz-Vonderhaar Co., a division of the firm which 
manufactures case-making equipment for small binderies. 
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Federal Buys Adex Firm 


1 Adex Manufacturing Co., estab- 
lic:ed in Baltimore, Md., in 1879, and 
co sidered to be the oldest paste and 

manufacturer, has been purchased 

New York interests. The new man- 

nent is planning an extensive de- 
velopment program which will result in 
now and larger faciilties. In addition, 
a | ng-time contract has been negotiated 
wicreby Adex will have available the 
combined research, technological and 
service facilities of Federal Adhesives 
Corp. and Federal Latex Corp., both of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Officers of the Adex Manufacturing 
Co. are Arthur Mayer, President, 
Hareld D. Stone, Vice-President and 
Resident Manager, Mortimer E. Stern, 
Secretary and Technical Director and 
Philip M. Liner, Treasurer. 

Liner is also president of Federal Ad- 
hesives Corp.; Mayer is Vice-President 
ind Stern is President of Federal Latex 
Corp. All of the officers will actively 
assist in helping Adex serve the many 

d varied users of glues, pastes, gums, 

ings and coating compounds through- 
out the North. 


Intertype Promotes Plaut 
Harold B. Plaut, closely associated with 
lntertype Corporation’s engineering and 
research since 1936, has been appoint- 
ed sales promotion manager, it was 
announced by vice president Alden T. 
wz Mann, Jr. For the 
past five years 
Plaut has ad- 
dressed graphic 
art convention 
groups on both hot 
metal and photo- 
graphic compos- 
ing methods and 
the newly devel- 
oped Teletypeset- 
H. B. Plaut ter- operated ma- 
ine. He is the author of the “Inter- 
pe Book of Instruction” and since 
‘46 was editor of “Who’s Who in the 

mposing Room.” 


loyal Hand-Block Paper Repros 
‘he Royal Paper Corporation, New 
\ork, has announced that it can now 
roduce in rolls or sheets reproductions 
0! hand-blocked papers, in antique or 
odern designs in one to four colors, 


‘or sidings and for end sheets. Several 
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of these designs are already being used 
in Pocket Book’s Collector's Editions. 

Many designs suitable for use on 
books are available, the company points 
out, thus saving publishers the cost of 
having engravings made. 


Hot Melt Waste Processable 
Bookbinders now can get better prices 
for their waste paper and at the same 
time enjoy the tremendous production 
speeds possible in perfect binding with 
Hot Melts, according to National Ad- 
hesives, N.Y.C. Deinking tests run re- 
cently by International Paper Company 
show conclusively that National’s hot 
melt 62R4100 is alkali dispersible. 

In the tests, scrap from a regular pro- 
duction run of books that had been per- 
fect bound with the National hot melt 
was run through a normal plant deink- 
ing process with water at 170-175° F. 
and a pH of 10.5-11 (4 percent caustic). 
International reports that there were no 
sticky or tacky spots in the paper they 
cast from this printers’ waste. 

International also ran laboratory tests 
with scrap trim that had a very high 
concentration of hot melt, and paper 
cast from this material also proved to 
be completely free of sticky spots. This 
test indicates sufficient latitude. 

Details on the tests and on the use of 
the hot melt in bookbinding can be ob- 
tained from National Adhesives, Divi- 
sion of National Starch Products, Inc., 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

ae an 

Lynch Corporation has opened an 
Eastern district office at 207 East 37th 
St., N.Y.C. A stock of emergency re- 
pair parts for Lynch packaging ma- 
chines (Morpac, Morpac E, and Wrap- 
O-Matics) will be maintained. The 
office will be managed by D. E. Sten- 
son with the aid of R. N. Craven. 

we Be 

James E. WESTHAVER has been ap- 
pointed New York district manager for 
the Ludlow Typographic Co., following 
the untimely death of THomas E. De- 
Poy. CHARLES SHEPLEY CLEAVES re- 
places Westhaver as manager of the 
Boston, Mass., district. 

ec ee 

Cuirrorp WALL has joined the staff 
of the Dexter Folder Co. in the Boston 
office, according to GaRvIN BAWDEN, 
office manager. 


curing the Supply Ftela --------------- 


Columbia Mills Moves 


The Columbia Mills, Inc., Syracuse, 
New York, announces the removal of 
its New York offices and show room to 
101 Park Avenue, Room 221, N.Y.C., 
Monday, February 25, 1952. 

J. P. Park and E. H. Frank of the 
Industrial Division; C. R. Mabie, Ex- 
port Department; and Mrs. Jessie M. 
Weaver, Director of Publicity, will have 
their headquarters at this new address. 

The company plans a modern show 
room in which industrial fabrics will be 
displayed. 

This is another forward step in Co- 
lumbia Mills’ plans for expansion in 
anticipation of increased activities. 


Steffan Sales Mgr. for Chicago 


James C. Steffan has been appointed 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 
of Chicago, Ill. The announcement was 
made by Dana 
Summers, presi- 
dent of the bind- 
ery stitching wire 
company. Steffan 
has been associ- 
ated with the Chi- 
cago Steel and 
Wire Co. for the 
past 15 years. His 
first connection 
was as sales rep- 
resentative in Columbus, Ohio and he 
later became distirct representative cov- 
ering the midwestern territory. 
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J. C. Steffan 


Williamson Appoints Sales Reps 


Williamson and Company of Caldwell, 
N.J., producers of material and equip- 
ment for non-metallic duplicate plate 
making, announces the appointment of 
Chas. E. Foster and John A. Courter as 
representatives for the south-eastern 
adn south-western sections of the U.S. 
respectively. 

Both men will handle both the sales 
and technical service of the complete 
line of Williamson products including 
both machinery and materials. 

Foster, whose territory includes 
Washington, D. C. and the South, will 
make his headquarters at the home 
office in Caldwell, N.J. Courter main- 
tains offices in Dallas, Texas at 1922-D 
Tarrant Place, Virginia Manor. 





mixed drink recipes ever included in one volume, 
with several hundred never before published. The 780 
recipes were gathered from the most exclusive eating 
and drinking places here and abroad. Pages on 
National Toasts, Bar Measures, Tippling Tips, 
Glossary of Drinks, Vintage Chart and a chapter on 
Wining and Dining by Claude C. Philippe of the 
Waldorf-Astoria are additional features. ’ 

Full credit for the deluxe character of this gorgeous 
book, published by the Greystone Press, New York, 
should be given to a galaxy of talent. Sidney Feinberg 
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“BOTTOMS UP” A DeLuxe Book 
Published by Greystone Press 


Greystone’s “Bottoms Up” by Ted Saucier presents 
the most distinguished collection of cocktail and 


was the designer. William S. Konecky Associates 
printed the offset text pages with marginal illustra- 
tions in color. The New Utrecht Press printed the 
12 inserted, full-color illustrations by Arthur William 
Brown, Gilbert Bundy, Robert Bushnell, Earl Cordrey, 
Bradshaw Crandell, Phil Dormont, Al Dorne, John 
Falter, James Montgomery Flagg, John LaGatta, 
Russell Patterson and Ben Stahl. American Book- 
Stratford Press was the binder. And Harrison Art 
Advertising printed the covers in four colors on 
White Arco I, offset finish, which was completely 
manufactured and controlled, bale to book, by 
Interlaken Mills, Fiskeville, R. I. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 




















( \sine-in of the customary Smyth-sewn 
type of book is one thing, but casing-in 
the Singer or McCain side-sewn, wire 
stitched book that characterizes a con- 
siderable amount of textbook produc- 
tion is another “case” entirely. This 
point was evolved during a further dis- 
cussion of casing-in at the meeting of 
the Bookbinders Guild of N. Y., at the 
George Washington Hotel, February 13. 

William S. Johnson and Aldrich Van 
Dohlen (Gettler Bindery and Van Rees 
Bookbindery) continued along the lines 
they had set at the earlier discussion 
and brought forth new points. The lat- 
ter explained that since most McCain 
and Singer sewed books are bound with 
tight backs it is necessary to use glue 
or paste along the backbone to help 
hold the book in the cover. 


To this, Otto Hugo (H. Wolff) added 
that it is best to use a flexible glue with 
pyroxylin cloth, and that moreover, it 
is difficult to back a heavy book sewed 
in this manner because of the wire 
stitches which are added to further 
strengthen the book. Paste is not rec- 
ommended in such instances. In this 
ype of case the boards must be care- 
fully cut to fit the bulk of the book. 
Harold Monroe (McKibbin) added 
iat for example in cutting boards for 

»” bulk, it is wise to cut them about 
” short. 


There are two settings on the stitch- 
g unit, he continued, one which drives 
e stitch very close to the back, an- 
her which sets it farther away, which 
ay be utilized to eliminate opening 
ficulties arising from different bulks. 
All stitched books should be glued, 
‘ added, and most such books do have 
|oards in the back, or at least full cover 
ick linings. 


Hugo chimed in that if all the parts 

the book have been made to fit, there 
sould be no trouble in casing-in. How- 
ever, it is essential to make sure that 
the linings are located in the exact cen- 
ter of the back, else the case will not 
fit properly. Cover back linings should 
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Casing-In the Side-bewn Book 


Tips on Stitching, Cover-Making, and Interleaving Which Make 
For More Efficient Casing-In Are Set Forth by Bookbinders Guild 


be made at least 4” wider than the die 
used for stamping to insure an even im- 
pression. 

On Singer saddle sewn work, with 
square back, it is very important that 
the boards for the spine be centered ac- 
curately so that the cover fits the book 
smoothly. 

What size wire is best for stitching an 
tt” book? Monroe suggested a 19-2144 
gauge. 

If stitches are being missed on this 
type of work, it is likely that the form- 
ers and cutters on the stitcher head 
need sharpening or perhaps replace- 
ment. But it is ofttimes caused by the 
wire feeder’s misfunctioning. 

High carbon type wire is best for 
book stitching of this nature. On pa- 
per cover work, it is advisable to pre- 
score the covers before stitching to 
make a close fitting back. 

Monroe added that in casing-in thin 
books on the wing type casemaker it is 
useful to build up on the wings with 
cardboard so that the pressure against 
the base will be steady and well dis- 
tributed. 
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When casing-in books with printed 
end sheets, especially those which have 
large areas in reverse, or in solid color, 
it is frequently necessary to interleave 
waxpaper between the cover and the 
end linings of the book and keep it 
there during all the finishing stages, to 
prevent sticking of endleaves and peel- 
ing of the ink, from one or both as a 
result of pressure. Wax paper can be 
slipsheeted before forwarding or im- 
mediately after casing-in. The former is 
preferred as it does not disturb the 


freshly bound book. 


Monroe cautioned against undue ex- 
amination of the book after casing-in 
and before building-in. The more you 
open a book at this point, the more like- 
ly you are to spoil it. 


Smashing 32p. saddle Singer sewn 
books is suggested by Johnson as an 
aid to easier casing-in. Queried about 
the curling of end sheets on the old 
style casing-in machine, Monroe sug- 
gested that the adjustment of the air 
supply be checked. Perhaps too much 
air is being applied, thereby fluttering 
the leaves. 


Look, Bud, why don't you slice your salami at home? 
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POTDEVIN 


COMBINING 
MACHINE 


A new high speed com- 
biner of glued materials 
up to '/2 inch thick end 
30 inches wide. 


Designed for use either for hand feeding or set up 








in a production line. Other machines available from 
24 to 48 inch widths or wider on special order. Spe- 


cial machines for material thicknesses up to 1'/4” also 







available. 





SAMPLE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. POTDEVIN MACHINE co 


PLANT & MAIN OFFICE: ONE MAIN ST., BROOKLYN 1, W. Y. = ve, 246 NORTH STREET TETERBORO, N. J. 

















Write for literature. 








Designers and manufacturers of equipment for Bag Mak- 
ing, Printing, Coating, Laminating, Gluing and Labeling. 


BRANCH OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA- PITTSBURGH «CHICAGO *BUFFALO+ BOSTON: HAVANA 


BOOKBINDENS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE Vy NV; ME {4 ‘F 
Simplicity in Binding At 
Dependability in Completed Product COMP iV "4 


POTDEVIN 


Ring Book 
Metals for 


: THE MONOMELT 
Fabric and Metal 4 
Hinge Binding a. THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE Bosal fet 


VINYLITE AND ELE TROTYPERS 
SUP Pp he 


BAKELITE MATRIX 
Post Binder Metals—Endlock and Toplock Styles cy 
Ask For Catalog BH-49 (Processed by Monomelt) . 


WILSON JONES Co. &§ 1611 WB Poth $4. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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3300 FRANKLIN BLVD 122 E. 23rp ST 
CHICAGO 24, ILL NEW YORK 10.N.Y 
KANSAS CITY CAMBRIDGE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Plan Film on Library Rebinding 


Lloyd Becker, owner of the Becker Book Bindery, San 
Diego, Calif., in conjunction with the Paragon Studios and 
Virgil Wyatt, public relations counsel, are considering the 
production of a motion picture film of perhaps 20 minutes 
in length to show the importance of library binding. 

‘The film, if produced,” say Becker, “would start with 
excerpts from a recent Paramount news reel showing the 
world emergency now existing in the use of paper for 
school books. It would point out that if there should be a 
5% increase in enrollment in the schools of America, then 
the paper industry would be unable to supply the necessary 
paper. The film would then show how schools and libraries 
can conserve through rebinding.” 

‘ecker and his associates are holding up production pend- 
ing further discussion with library binders. Binders who 
may be interested in purchasing a copy of such a film for 
showing before school, PTA, civic and luncheon groups in 
their respective areas are asked to contact Lloyd Becker at 
726 Market Street, San Diego 1, California. 


Honor Becker Bros. 


Philip and George Becker, veteran brass die engravers of 
N.).C., are proudly showing visitors and customers an en- 
graved scroll presented to them at a surprise testimonial 
dinner by their friends and associates in brass engraving. 

(he award reads “in appreciation of their efforts on be- 
half of the brass die engraving industry and for their fair 
dealing.” The meeting was a regular session and the sur- 
prise was complete for the noted pair, regarded as out- 
standing craftsmen and businessmen in their trade. 

The Brass Engravers Assn. of N.Y. has been organized 
for about 17 years, is currently headed by the following 
slate of officers: Tom Coliani (G & C Engravers), presi- 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Distributors 


@ Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
@ # 2 Kivar Lexide : 
@ Perfect Roll Leaf 
® Kendall Mills Super : 
@ Comertex Lining Paper : 
®@ Fabricated Leather 
® Du Pont Fabrikoid® and P X Cloth® : 
®@ Green Core Gummed Hollands : 
® Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
® Diamond Decorative Leaf - 
® Achilles End Sheet Paper 
® Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts : 


‘“Fabrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pon’t registered trademarks for its 
»yroxylin-coated bookbinding material and pyroxylin-impregnated 
book cloth respectively. 


COWHIDE 
BUFFING 


CALF 
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MOROCCO ; 
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dent; Joseph Gentile, vice president, Anthony Tobuck 
(Allied engravers), secretary; William Eschmann (Esch- 
mann & Loede), treasurer. 

Ross Wollen (C. Struppmann) was toastmaster and in- 
troduced representatives of related fields on hand to honor 
the Beckers, as well as a number of their employees and 
other associates. A scroll signed by all concerned was also 
presented to the amazed honor guests. 


110th Year for Columbus 

Columbus Blank Book Mfg. Co., 317 S. High St., Columbus, 
O., celebrated its 110th anniversary with a party at the 
Southern Hotel last December. Organized in 1842 the firm 
has operated under its present name since 1912. It is en- 
gaged in printing, binding, and ruling, in addition to its 
line of office equipment and materials. 

James Cohan, paper buyer and estimator with 50 years of 
Columbus Blank Book service, and Edwin Kaemmerer, as- 
sistant treasurer and credit manager with 42 years of serv- 
ice, were also honored at the party. 


Ratchet Lock for Catalog Binder 


A new heavy duty catalog binder using a ratchet lock along 
the sliding angle backs has been developed by Wilson Jones 
Co. The compression-type binder expands by lever release 
of the ratchet lock at each end. The rugged angle back 
covers, with guide flanges for proper alignment, are held 
engaged by a locking mechanism on the inside of the back. 


ese 
A. & B. Bindery, N.Y.C., has purchased a new Lawson 
heavy duty drill-slotting machine. 


Orco Binding Co. has been established at 127 West 26th 
St., N.Y.C., by Paut Katz. 


VE YOu 
Tried? 
Srightwood 
LEATHERETTE 


For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, etc. 
It’s been a standard with bookbinders for 
years. 


8 Attractive colors and white — 8 Beautiful 
finishes in light and heavy weights. 


Get this new 
sample book... 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 
























Booth Book Cover 


for melting glue... 
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THERE’S NO BETTER HEAT Turning-In Machine im 

the 

THAN ELECTRIC HEAT St 

a : 

There’s No Better Electric Heat a 

Than Sta-Warm Provides c 

lil 

STA-WARM Flexible and hard board book-cover edges c 

turned rapidly, accurately and easily. A 

FLECTRIC e No special skill required. by 

e Straight sides up to 24” in length. tu 

P e Corners, any size, made to your specifica- 8, 

GLUE POTS tions. tr 

e Regular machines supplied for 3%” to 14” t 

1 to 8 qt. shallow turn-in. te 
i we and TANKS e Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” 

_o” ft turn-in. . 


Send samples for quotations 
and free machine trial. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Boston” Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also “New York’? Cementing Machines for solvent 


, = qari ELECTRIC co. rubber cements. 
Sta War ST., RAVENNA, OHIO BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


LyNN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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==QUICK TACK! 
=F AST BINDING! 


Dennison Gummed Holland is a clean 
cutting cloth, with well anchored filling and 
excellent pliability. The gumming is extra 






UPACO MEMO 








Save money on 
casing-—in pastes. 
Buy new trouble— 
free UPACO No. 4133 
casing-—in paste. 























Works beautifully on » strong, quick tacking — processed for easy 
pyroxylin and other handling. For either hand or high speed 
materials. For de— machine binding. 

tails, attach this Dennison No. 240 Gummed Holland can 
ad to your letter-— be supplied with dull or glazed finish in 





head and mail. white, black, gray, green, red, blue, brown 


or tan. Available by the roll in standard 
or special widths. Order from your local 
Dennison distributor. 









| ona PASTE COMPANY 
1607 Hyde Park Ave. 
HYDE PARK 36, MASS 
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GUMMED HOLLAND 
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New Industrial Educational Aids 


With the goal of improving and increasing the skilled man- 
power in the graphic arts, two orientation manuals and a 
safety manual (see Feb. p. 45) are being put into publica- 
tion under the sponsorship of the Executive Committee of 
the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 719 15th 
St. \.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

The Council is a co-ordinating agency formed to eliminate 
duplication in graphic arts education. Its constantly growing 
membership represents all types of graphic arts organizations 
and associations. Its work is subsidized primarily through 
the establishment of an $18,000 revolving publication fund 
contributed by the National Graphic Arts Exposition, Inc., 
which sponsored the equipment exposition in Chicago in ’50. 

The proposed publications and the rest of the projected 
library will be made available to all. 


Craftsmen Visit Burlen & Son 


A - cond “Refresher Course” in the graphic arts, sponsored 
by the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen, will fea- 

a visit to the bindery of Robert Burlen & Son on April 
8, 1952. Other visits to typesetting, photoengraving, elec- 
tro!yping, ink, and offset plants are also being planned. 
Roland J. Lachapelli is chairman of the educational commit- 
tee sponsoring the course. 


Hartman V-P for L. H. Jenkins 


J. David Hartman, Jr. has been appointed vice president for 
production of L. H. Jenkins, Inc., Richmond, Va. The board 
of directors also appointed E. Winslow Ware, Jr., assistant 
secretary. Hartman, formerly with Williams & Wilkins Co. 
of Baltimore, had been production manager of L. H. Jenkins, 
Inc. since January, 1949. 


for 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKBINDERS 





One of Many Items Shown 
in Tenacity Catalog #52-C 
— Designed for Easy Binding -— 


Mite 
THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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3-in-1 Mechanical Bindings 


The thickness of a bound catalog or heavy presentation set 
need not be limited by the mechanical binding, according to 
a novel means of binding into a cover, now being promoted 
by Plastic Binding Corp. Two or three units of Plastic bind- 
ing are attached to the spine of the single cover so that two 
or three of the Plastic bound books are combined within the 
same cover. The binding is being advertised by the Bakelite 
Co. which suggests the use of Vinylite plastic rigid sheets for 
such covers. 


Drexel Moves to Phila. 


Drexel Bindery, founded late last year by Samuel J. Passo, 
kas moved from Clifton Heights to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Among the equipment owned by the new trade bindery are 
a Seybold 60” cutter, a Model “O” Cleveland, a 30x46” Baum 
folder, a Challenge drill, Portland punch, automatic stitcher, 
perforator, and round cornering machine. One of the plant’s 
specialties is label cutting. 


Silvius Heads Sacramento Board 

Herbert Silvius, of Silvius-Schoenbackler, bookbinders, was 
re-elected president of the Sacramento Printers’ Board of 
Trade at the first meeting of the newly elected board of 
directors. 


Spiral Binding Co., San Francisco, Cal., has moved to 
new quarters at 523 Clay Street, according to manager 
Matcotm G. Ketso. Nei F. MacNiet has joined the firm 
as a partner and will supervise plant operation. 


Among the recent exhibits at the Book Club of California, 
549 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., has been a collection 
of the fine hand bookbindings by Hersert and Peter FAHEY. 


If static is causing waste, interruptions 
and slowdowns in your machinery, here's 
good news! Static can be completely 
eliminated ... safely and inexpensively 
...by the Simco ‘Midget’! Send 
for information, without obligation. 


the SIMCO company 


920) Waster St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





BINDERY SUPPLIES 


ACME-MORRISON 
ACME-CHAMPION 
BOOK STITCHERS 


e Full line « Complete service and parts 
¢ See your dealer or write 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2826 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 


ROUND CORNERING MACHINES 
FOOT and AIR MODELS RASS 


WS We invite 


your inquiry. 
55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 


ass 


Russell Ernest Baum 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 








| FOLDING MACHINES 


Since 1882 
for BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


3767 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, 0. 








CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain Territories 


LEDGER PAPERS 


GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 

G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger « 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton Fibre Content 
Dauntless Ledger + * © 50% CottonFibreContent 


D2. Gilbert Ledger » * © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


e — 
— HICOP 


PRODUCTS 


‘Chix Supers 


Complete selection of all grades... controlled, 
uniform quality... priced for your advantage. 
7 
_— 


For sample and further Information write Dept. S-23 


CHICOPEE MILLS, INC., 47 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Interlaken Mills Leathers 
Davey Boards Book Duck 
Headbands Gummed Hollands 


Louis DeJonge & Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street e WAtkins 4-8090 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 








English Handboarded Moroccos e 17 State St. 
e New York City 
/ANCRUSTA JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


IMP 
ORTERS e Telephone 


Titling Skivers e Digby 4-9696 


———, Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 
METZ —— co. 

Main Office and Plan 
369 Mulberry Five Newark 2, N. 1. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 
110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I. Perry 5802 


oo « oe «e SDERVOL TYPE 


An tmexpensive, hard, deco matt hot leaf stamping and embossing 





type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 
for booklet. 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
126 White Street New York 13, N. Y 


PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 


in stock 
” RULING 
~ PENS 


[PICK Wp 


ee Bar Pens 


Singles — Doubles 
Triples — Quadruples 


Quintuples — Check Column 
Unit — Shilling 


Five Sizes 
ea Extra Long — Long — Intermediate — 
Regular — Short 


The W.O.HICKOK 


Manufacturing Co. narrissurs . pa 
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Prentiss Stitching Wire 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributor for 
NTERLAEEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


® complete line of bookbinding 
j fabrics and papers to suit every 


exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


A ’ 
RELIABLE 


Nest Coast Users: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cai. 
—_ NT A Ge | | NNR 


J, L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PUNCHING DIES * PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


406 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 


REPAIR the easy way with . . 
MEND-A- T A P E 


Self-adhering—Transparent—Matte Finish 
Easy to apply—no instruments needed 
Just press on with Hand 
as Cee Glare—No Discoloration 

mples furnished upon request 


TRANSPARENT” PROTECTION CO, 


60 Park Place, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Manufacturers of natural and syn- 


gating *, thetic odhesives for book enemas 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN I5, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 © SOuth 8.9046 
For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 


This book explains clearly and conciseiy the standard practices 
in the mechanics of production from ms. to finished book. 
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Cash with order, please, from: BOOKBINDING G BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot D.C.—$29.50 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 





_CARB-N-SET PENETRATING GLUE 


| Since 1936—the Special Adhesive that Printers use from coast to 
| coast to pad carbon interleaved set forms. It binds the stub ‘‘be- 
tween the sheets.’’ It’s ready to use and easy to apply. 


_CARB- -N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 
| 816 Ferguson Ave. Dayton, Ohio 





HARD, FLEXIBLE and NON-WARP 
¢ GLUES - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Executive Offices Basie Mfrs., Est. 1926 Factory 
1401 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. Bristol, Pa. 


A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices 


Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues Boston 
j Synthetic Resin Cements Philadelphia 
USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! Cleveland 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. | st 1ouis 


(425 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Kalamazoo 
FACTORIES A “~)3961 So, Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tampa 


FLEXIBLE GLUES © NON-WARP PASTES @ SYNTHETIC 
RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 
PADDING GLUES © ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


630 W. Sist St., New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St.. New York {3 e Tel. AL. 5-0114 
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A PRIMER IN BOOK PRODUCTION 


for your reference shelf. $1.50. (Add 5c tax on N.Y.C. orders). 
It’s a trim, slim, 96 pp., 434” x 7%”, attractively bound 
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from this famous Joanna Western 


idea file came the binding inspiration 


for this new series of twenty 


Landmark Books by Random House 


Landmark Books are a welcome addition to the bookshelfs that serve young 
Americans, for each brings to life a great event in the nation’s past from the 
pens of leading authors and illustrators. Rich, rewarding reading to arouse 
an interest in the course of history, and an understanding of how our de- 
mocracy was forged. The binding is Joanna linen finish Lintex made ex- 
clusively by Joanna Western—from cotton field to final inspection. Bound 
by H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co., Inc.; published by Random House. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 


B k Bi di ROCKEFELLER CENTER * INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
Oana 00 in Ings 630 FIFTH AVENUE AT 50th STREET * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


JOANNA WESTERN MILLS COMPANY 


Weavers * Finishers * Manufacturers * Exporters of Joanna Textile Products 


22nd AND JEFFERSON STREETS, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS + EXPORT DIVISION + 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J., U. S. A. 
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roductiONn..................... Section Il 


“A Manuscript, A Publication Date, And A Lot of Responsibility” 


ublishing 


Designing the Modern Bible 


2 hn ADEE 


Oxford Atlas Production Features New Precision Satiestious 


Changes in the social structure 
are producing a newly apprecia- 
tive public at one end of the 


Why Can’t We Have .. 
by John Warner - 


scale and dealing severe blows 
against the buyer of editions de 
luxe at the other. More and more 
the designer is adapting himself 
to the needs of mass-production. 


—Charles Ede, 


From Cover to Cover: Part 3: The Front Matter "The Art of the Book" 


by Stefan Salter 


It was his ideal that firstly, the 
pages must be clear and easy to 
read; secondly, the type must be 
well designed; thirdly, the mar- 
gins must be in due proportion 
to the page and letter. There 
should be small whites between 


Clinical Reports 


letters, as what tended to illegi- 
bility was not compression of 
the space between, but the lateral 
compression of the letters them- 


Production Portrait No. 132 
Peter Oldenburg 


selves. Ornaments of a page, he 
considered, should form as much 
a part of the page as the type 


itself. 
The Bookmaking Parade: No. 226 in A Series stiles aint ie nia 


by Bradlee Emmons ee 2 Ta a tow" 


ADVISORY COUNCIL Lewesnnnnnnnnn nn nnneennnnns 


ID CG vccccsticccscnncensmnsnesmenien Archway Press one eae W. W. Norton 
W. T. Schoener. Fe iricsisenistansaissdanianinsicinaianennd Oxford U. Press 
. H. Gipson... wae P. J. Conkwright..... ....Princeton U. Press 
—— a eee Random House 


David M. Glixon.. Ray Freiman................ 


A. P. Tedeseo............. 


D. F. Bradley 


cessseeceseeeeeee- dt arper & Brothers 
_ 2” Se 


..Hastings House 


William Nicoll....... i 
Henry B. Roberts... 
Burr Chase... 


C. Scribner’s Sons 
Silver, Burdett 


Natalie Norris........ 
Carl G. Smith 

Burton L. Stratto 
James Hendrickson 


Simon & Schuster 
...Wm, Sloane Assoc. 
..U. of Chicago Press 


sonnei D. C. Heath Tom Torre Bevans... 
—— Ginn & Co. Leonard Blizard.._. 
Harvard U. P. Mary D. Alexander. 
= SSC, Morris Colman Viking Press 
McGraw-Hill Bk. Ce. Bruce Gentry........ ~The Grolier Society 
Museum of Mod. Art RN Pe iivcitiseninnccnesirensssencasbiabasiend U. of Okla. Press 
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It it's LINOTYPE... 
... It's RIGHT! 


Select a Linotype face... 
have your copy set on the LINOTYPE... 
and be sure of a fine job every time! 


RIGHT IN DESIGN! 
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Designing the Modern Bible 


Gti THE WORLD'S GREATEST best- 
seller. the designing of the Bible repre- 
sents a compromise between two some- 
what conflicting tendencies: 1) the tra- 
ditional approach in handling a text 
and format that have been relatively 
unchanged for centuries and are both 
accepted and expected; and, 2) the 
need for a new interpretation of the 
Bibl: textually and through design so 
that it can reflect the contemporary 
spirit. The majority of the Bibles pub- 
lished today fall in the first group, but 
it is in the second that the book de- 
signer finds his greatest challenge and 
the ereatest need for all his skills. 

Tie traditional Bible can be likened 
somewhat to a textbook anthology of 
literature in which short stories, essays, 
poetry, genealogy, and correspondence 
are combined in a specific sequence 
that cannot be changed. Complicating 
the matter is a set of stylistic addenda 
which create distinctive problems in 
Bible design. Among these unique fea- 
tures are such things as _ versification 
(i.e. the use of numbers to identify 
each group of lines), the italicization 
of words which do not appear in the 
original languages of the Bible but 
which are necessary in a sensible Eng- 
lish translation, and the use of refer- 
ence notes throughout to signify where 
similar subjects are dealt with in other 
chapters. There are other distinctive 
differences, but these three are the most 
obvious to the designer who would seek 
to approach the Bible objectively as a 
specific problem in book design. 


Paper quality 
The 770,000 words in the Bible, to- 
gether with the space necessary for ref- 


Four ways of dealing with notes and verses in Bible design: Fig. |, 
(extreme left), standard two-column format with notes in center 
and at foot. Fig. 2, (two-page spread), full-width format. with notes 
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erence notations and commentary, make 
for a problem in bulk. Of necessity 
the paper must be exceptionally thin 
and yet opaque so that the printing 
on the other side of the page does not 
show through. Groundwood papers are 
seldom used because of their bulk and 
poor wearing qualities. Weights usu- 
ally range from 20 to 30 pounds (basis: 
500 sheets, 25” x 38”). The better 
grades have rag content, lower grades 
made from sulphite pulp and some soda 
and rag pulp. Titanium diozide and 
barium sulphate provide opacity, and 
starch o1 dextrin is used in manufacture 
for added strength. The better grades 
are usually in 16, 18, 20 and 22 lb. sub- 
stance, and the lower grades in 25, 30, 
35, and 40 lb. substance. Among the 
manufacturers of such papers are Berg- 
strom -Paper Co., Bryant Paper Co., 
Crocker, Burbank & Co., Fitchburg 
Paper Co., Michigan Paper Co., Neenah 
Paper Co., P. M. Schweitzer Inc., Smith 
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bottom. 


in gutter margin and at foot. Fig. 3, the double-column format with 
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Paper Div., Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Co., and S. D. Warren Co. 

Strength in a light-weight Bible sheet 
is especially essential in the popular 
limp bindings where there is a tre- 
mendous amount of strain from the 
heavy volume. Since Bibles are general- 
ly bought to be kept and read for years 
under every conceivable condition, the 
need for strong, durable paper becomes 
evident. 

Because of the large press runs, 
sheets are usually printed from 64 
page forms on perfector presses. If the 
page size is small enough (as in New 
Testament work, for example) the 
printing may be done in 128 page 
forms. The binding, however, is done 
in 32s since the light weights of Bible 
papers make for difficulties in folding, 
rounding and backing, and gilding, if 
an attempt is made to use 64 page 
signatures. 

Special endsheets are _ traditional. 
These are usually of a heavy weight 
stock that is white on one side, and 
cross-grained black on the other. These 
may be purchased from Hobson Miller 
Paper Co. Ordinary black kraft paper, 
black on both sides, has also been used 
successfully. 


Legible type faces 


The sheer bulk of the Bibles is the 
limiting factor in the selection of a 
typeface. Heavy, weighted faces on 
small point size are preferred for maxi- 
mum legibility with maximum com- 
pression. Pronouncing symbols are 
usually necessary, as well as superior 
letters and figures for reference foot- 
notes. 


“We divide our Bibles,” 


says Weir 


notes in all three margins. Fig. 4, the elimination of verse numbers 
from the text and their insertion in the margin, with footnotes at 


































































































































































































































Spence of the American Bible Society, 
“into two general classes: self-pro- 
nouncing and non-pronouncing. Because 
of the general unfamiliarity with Bibli- 
cal names the self-pronouncing editions 
are quite popular.” 

Actually there is no specific type 
which is ideal for Bible work, this de- 
pending upon the designer’s preferences 
and the need for maximum legibility. 
Very often Bibles are reprinted by off- 
set in: smaller or larger sizes for various 
purposes. Since this is a general prac- 
tice it is advisable to select a type face 
which can be reduced or expanded 
without too much distortion. Type faces 
specifically designed for newspapers 
are being used successfully. The need 
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two columns of text (Fig. 1). These 
may be set in 5 or 6 pt., sometimes in 
italic, but most usually in a face that 
is lighter than the text. The center col- 
umn notes refer to various other books 
and chapters in the Bible. One typo- 
graphic style, copyrighted by World 
Publishing Co., also refers to the page. 

“Small type at the bottom of the 
page, or center-column notes,” says 
Donald E. Cooke of the John C. Win- 
ston Co., “seem to me to be the only 
practical solutions for average editions 
of the Bible, so long as extensive notes 
and references are required. Side heads 
or marginal notes might be used in a 
very attractive format, but this necessi- 
tates wide margins. Obviously, the use 







































































































Finer examples of Bibles in modern dress published by Amer. Bible Society, Harper & Bros., 

Oxford U. P., P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Thos. Nelson & Sons, World Publ. Co., and Grosset & 

Dunlap. Lower left: the gold stamped limp white cloth has zipper edges. Lower left: the 

same edition appeared in blue cloth over board and khaki over board with gold stamped 

title, blind-stamped insignia and celluloid cover. Lower center: genuine morocco stamped 
with gold. The red-stained edges are gilded. 


for maximum compression of text mat- 
ter also contributes to the popularity of 
the distinctive two-column format of 
most Bibles. 


Varied page design 
Line widths in the two-column format 
average between 10 and 14 picas, de- 
pending of course upon the type and 
page size. Since the type face is usu- 
ally 6, 7, or 8 point it is evident that a 
line 16 picas and over would be difficult 
to read. 

Reference notes in the two-column 
format are usually placed between the 
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of ample margins, while artistically de- 
sirable, can only be applied to more ex- 
pensive editions, and since the cost of 
Bible production is high even when 
every economy is effected, any increase 
in paper or presswork costs would place 
the editions in a more-expensive-than- 
average bracket.” 

If explanatory commentary, compara- 
tive translations, or different types of 
references are needed, these may be 
placed at the bottom of the columns as 
ordinary footnotes. Fig. 3 illustrates an 
unusual solution of a three-fold notation 
problem in which each of the three 
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different sets of references had to be 
distinctively set apart. In this case the 
center notations refer to various looks 
and chapters of the Bible; the guttey 
margin and the outside margin carry 
translation variations from other Bible 
versions. 

Where a_ full-page, single-colump 
format is chosen, the notations may be 
carried in the outer margins, or in the 
gutter margins as shown in Fig. 2. Foot. 
notes may be placed at the botton 

Verse identification numbers, -tand. 
ard in most Bibles since 1551, lead each 
verse-paragraph in the traditiona’ for. 
mat. There has been a tendency in re. 
cent years to drop this 400-year style in 
favor of a Bible that is read as | itera. 
ture. In such cases, where s veral 
verses are run-in to form one |uarger 
paragraph, the verse numbers are usu- 
ally set as superior figures in frent of 
the appropriate sentence. Since thi: still 
makes for a typographically spotty 
page, a Sheed & Ward Bible goes « step 
further and places the verse numbers 
in the margin (Fig. 4). It is a com. 
promise solution, for exact identifica- 
tion of the verse is difficult, particularly 
if two or more sentences appear on the 
same line. 


“"Modern” design 


The folio edition of the Bruce Rogers 
Bible (World Publishing Co.) is con- 
sidered the finest example of Bible pro- 
duction in modern times. It is set in 18 
pt. Goudy Bible and uses the traditional 
double-column format, and_identifica- 
tion and paragraphing. 

The elimination of verse numbers 
from the text, a modern trend, is shown 
in Fig. 5. In this case the verse numbers 
are placed in the gutter margin. 

While the examples of modern bible 
pages shown in Fig. 5, 6, and 7 are set 
as run-in text, the conventional pref- 
erence for the double-column and its 
advantages in the maximum utilization 
of the type page, give the designer some 
difficulties. How best to design a double- 
column format so that it is modern in 
spirit, functional, and easy to read ? 

Since revisions are few and far be- 
tween, new editions of the Bible gen- 
erally do not have to be reset. Voost 
publishers store plates for many years, 
blowing up or reducing the page size 
for new engravings if larger or smaller 
editions are wanted. A good number of 
the Bibles now being printed were 
originally designed and typeset from 
25 to 50 years ago. What happens when 
a portion of ‘the Bible must be reset, 
thus providing an opportunity for an 
improved design, is illustrated in Fig. 


8. 


Cover materials 


Bindings vary, depending upon the end- 
use of the Bible. Presentation, pulpit, 
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leather covers. Others, 


on 
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by 
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i other Bibles designed for long 


ar and hard usage may have limp 


again depending 

their end-purpose, may be bound in 

th, or leatherette. Boards are fre- 
utly bevelled. 

Divinity Circuit” Bibles would have 
lapping covers which may be joined 
zipper to protect the gilt edges. 


ack is the most popular color, 
ch white stain-proof cloth or 
er is sometimes used for gift 


sometimes over red 
rown stains, are quite common. 
s may be stained red or blue. 

4-page wrap-around 


s. Gilt edges, 


pped-in or 


illustrations are becoming quite 
non. Where this is not economical- 
the illustrations may be 
iped in one signature and placed 


rT yssible. 








THE BOOK OF 


NEHEMIAH 


CHAPTER 1 


HIE WORDS OF NEHEMIAH THE SON OF HACHALIA 

And it came to pass in the month Chisleu, in the twennd 
year, as 1 was in Shushan the palace, that Hanani, one of m 
brethren, came, he and certain men of Judah; and I asked the 


cerning the Jews that had escaped, which were left of the captivity, at 
ring Jerusalem. And they said unto me, “The remnant that aria 





captwity there in the province are in great affliction and reproaé: 
wall of Jerusalem also 1s broken down, and the gates thereof are buna 
h fire’, And it came to pass, when I heard these words, that | sat don 
{ wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted, and prayed before a 


! of heaven, and said, “I beseech thee, O Lorn God of heaven, the gra 
} terrible God, that keepeth covenant and mercy for them that love ba 
! observe his commandments: let thine ear now be attentive, and the 

pen, that thou mayest hear the prayer of thy servant, which | pw 

re thee now, day and night, for the children of Israel thy servants, at 
fess the sins of the children of Israel, which we have sinned aguas 
both I and my father's house have sinned. We have dealt very 
tly against thee, and have not kept the commandments, nor the stanaa 
the judgments, which thou commandedst thy servant Moses. Reme> 
I beseech thee, the word that thou commandedst thy servant Mas 
u. ‘It ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad among the nations: but 

n unto me, and keep my commandments, and do them ; though het 

Nt tout unto the uttermost part of the heaven, yet will | gaat 

ence, and will bring them unto the place that I have chosen® 











name there’. Now these are thy servants and thy people, whom da 

t redeemed by thy great power, and by thy strong hand. O Lord, I beseed 

ec, let now thine car be attentive to the prayer of thy servant, and to® 

ver of thy servants, who desire to fear thy name: and prosper, I pray he 

ervant this day, and grant him mercy in the sight of this man.” Forlss 
king's cupbearer. 

CHAPTER 2 

Nb it came to pass in the month Nisan, in the twentieth year 

A Artaxerxes the king, that wine was before him: and I took up # 

wine, and gave it unto the king. Now I had not been beforetime 

presence. Wherefore the king said unto me, “Why is thy countensss 


the colored atlas and the subject 
ex which are placed in the back. 

popularity of color is also evident 
the “Red Letter” Bibles in which 
words of Jesus Christ are printed in 

while all other text matter in the 
tomary black. One-color stampings 
the cover are accepted and there is 
indication that two-color stampings 
v also be appearing more frequently. 
nusual uses of color tint block over 
ain passages in the Bible are some- 
es encountered. These are special 
ions for reference purposes in which 

Biblical passages are surprinted 
a light tint block for quick identi- 
ition. It differs from the usual center 
imn notations in that it covers a 
re general area of study, and serves 

glance to identify the meanings of 
ole sentences or even paragraphs. 





Where certain passages may relate to 
two themes the tint block may be di- 
vided in half and printed in two colors. 

Family registers, in which the Bible 
owner records marriages, births. and 
deaths, are usually rag content ledger 
inserts of 4 or 8 pages placed between 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

Headbands on head and foot are an- 
other distinctive feature, together with 
silk markers. 

Two-piece container boxes have long 
been used. Slip cases of board or plastic 
have been attempted with an experi- 


Fig. 5 (top right): Calligraphic heads with 
line cut illustrations combine with modern 
design to capture the Medieval spirit in a 
Sheed & Ward New Testament. 


Fig. 6 (left center): Dignity and impeccable 
printing in Oxford U.P.'s Reader's Bible. 


Fig. 7 (bottom right): A page from the fa- 
mous Revised Standard Version just pub- 
lished by Thos. Nelson & Sons. 


Death ond burial of Josue JUDGES 


chosen you the Lord to serve him. And 29 And after these things Josuea 
they answered: We are witnesses. of Nun the servant of the Lord de 
23 Now therefore, said he, put away ing a hundred and ten years old. 
strange gods from among you, and incline 30 And they buried him in thed 
your hearts to the Lord the God of Ierael. of his possession in Thamnathsare+ 
24 And the people said to Josue: We iis situate in mount Ephraim, « 
will serve the Lord our God, and we will northside of mount Gaas. 
be obedient to his commandments. 31 And Israel served the Lord ¢ 
25 Josue therefore on that day made a days of Josue, and of the anciem 
covenant, and set before the people com- lived a long time after Josue, an 
mandments and judgments in Sichem. had known all the works of the 
26 And he wrote all these things in the which he had done in Israel 
volume of the law of the Lord: and he 32 © And the bones of Joseph whe 
took s great stone, and set it under the children of Israel had taken out ofL 
oak that was in the sanctuaryofthe Lord. they buried in Sichem, in that « 
27 And he said to all the people: Be- the field ¢ which Jacob had boughts 
hold this stone shall be a testimony unto sons of Hemor the father of Sicha 
you, that it hath heard all the words of a hundred young ewes, and it was: 
the Lord, which he hath spoken to you possession of the sons of Joseph. 
lest perhaps hereafter you will deny it, 33 Eleazar also the son of Aare 
and lie to the Lord your God. and they buried him in Gabaath 
28 And he sent the speed away every longeth to Phinees his son, whid 
one to their own possession. given him in mount Ephraim. 


Juda leads the Im 


THE 


BOOK OF JUDGES 


This Book is called Jvvces, because it contains the history of what passed ux 
government of the judges, who ruled Israel before they had kings. The 
it, according to the more general opinion, was the prophet Samuel. 

CHAPTER 1 4 And Juda went up, and the Le 

end victory of Jude the livered the Chanaanite, and the P 

zite into their hands: and they # 


The expedition aeons 
Chgnaaniies whe are tolerated im many places 

FTER the death of Josue the chil- ‘hem in Bezec ten thousand mes 
FA dren of Israel consulted the Lord, 5 And they found Adonibezre in} 
saying: Who shall go up before us and fought against him, and th 
against the Chanaanite, and shall be the feated the Chanaanite, and the Phet 
leader of the war? 6 And Adonibezee fled: and ther 
2 And the Lord said: Juda shall go up sued after him and took him, and@ 
behold I have delivered the land into his his fingers and toes 
hands. 7 And Adonibezee said: Seventy! 
3 And Juda said to Simeon his brother having their fingers and toes @ 
Come up with me into my lot, and fight gathered up the leavings of the 
against the Chanaanite, that I also may under my table: as I have done,® 
go along with thee into thy lot. And God requited me. And they broug® 
Simeon went with him. to Jerusalem, and he died there 
<naunnnnnatigtiannpmpsibesamnnnntninnaneees tenn Remnant 

5 Gen 50 24. Ex 15. 19 —« Gen 88 19. = 





7 I hath heard This les faeure of speech, Ver. 29. Andafter. &e. If Josue wrote ® 
= © commonly believed, these 


added by Samuel, or some other prophet 





Fig. 8 (spread, above): An example of mod- 
ern redesigning. Two pages from the Donay- 
Confraternity Bible (P. J. Kenedy & Sons) 
showing how the pages of the New Testa- 
ment reset in 1950 (right) were improved 
typographically, yet maintained the same 
spirit as the Old Testament pages (left) set 
in the 1900's. Note particularly: appropri- 
ate ornamentation, quicker identification of 
sections, and skillful use of hairlines. 


mental body, but the weight of tradition 
appears to be against them. 

In Bible design the compromise solu- 
tion seems to be working out: a tradi- 
tional style which takes advantage of 
the designer’s skills. One thing is clear, 
however: Of all the books that come to 
a designer’s desk, the Bible is the one 
with the strongest insistence that the 
designer’s personality be completely 
missing from the work produced. His 
task is to make easy the transmission 
of the Word from page to reader. Every- 
thing else is secondary. 





dest Superior to the Angels 


Hopes, Greetings, Blessings 


2 Trusting in thy compliance I am 
‘ting to thee, knowing that thou wilt 
ven beyond what | say. 

BAL the same time make ready « 
(ging for me too, for I hope that through 


Chapter One 


witnesses that we give you news of thar life, that eternal life, which 
ever abode with the Father and has dawned, now, on us. 3 This 
message about what we have seen and heard we pass on to you, 
0 that you too may share in our fellowship. What is it, this fellow- 
ship of ours? Fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. 4 And if we are writing t you now, it is so that joy may 
be yours in full measure. 5 Whar, then, is this message we have 
heard from him, and are passing on to you? That God is light, 
ind no darkness can find any place in him, 6 if we claim fellow- 
hip with him, when all the while we live and move in darkness, it . 
wa lie; our whole life is an untruth. 7 God dwells in light; if we 

wo live and move in light, there is fellowship between us, and the ss» 
blood of his Son Jesus Christ washes us clean from all sin. 8 Sin is % 
with us; if we deny that, we are cheating ourselves; it means that 



































Ouvr MESSAGE CON 

= cerns that Word, who is life; 
what he was from the first, what we have heard about him, what 
our own cyes have seen of him, what it was that met our gaze, 





and the touch of our hands. 2 Yes, life dawned; and it is as eye- free “wah “Sr 
< Joan's Gospel. i he 





mss fellowshg wih 
God (reese) howe) 
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HEBREWS, 1 


oe ee ee eee. 
my fellow-prisoner in 
cana feaie 
24 Mark, Aristarchus, Demasand Luke, 
my fellow-workers, send thee greetings. 
25 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit. Amen. 
Ver. 221 Por the names cf mote: on Col 4, 10-14. 


SEEKS OK OK KOK OKO OK OKO OK OK OKO OOO OREO ORO OECES 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the 
HEBREWS 





ART from some doubts expressed un- 
keally in the West before the fourth 
‘tury, the traditional Catholic view has 
"ys maintained the Pauline author- 
@ of the Epistie to the Hebrews, at 
@ in the sense that it was conceived by 
Paul and written under his direction. 
sthought is thoroughly Pauline, and 
xb of its phraseology 1s also distinctly 
uline The excellent literary style, how- 
©. is generally superior to that found 
‘ae other Episties of St. Paul, and ranks 
@ the best in the New Testament. 
‘The time. place of composition and des- 
sation of the Epistle are not stated ex- 
wily, and there is but little evidence 
osoe bearing upon these matters. 
fwions, based on the few vague indica- 
mavailable, differ widely. As plaueltte 
‘wy is the common view that the Epist 
© written at Rome about 63 A D. 
ely after St. Paul's release from bis 


first Roman imprisonment. and that it 
was destined for the Jewish Christians 
of Palestine, who under the stress of 
trials were in danger of relapsing into 
— 

istle describes most eloquently 
the eminent superiority of the new 
pensation over the old. Soee te by 
the Son of God Himself, this new dispen- 
sation was God's final revelation to man. 
It completed the message of the propb- 
ets, and brought to perfection all that 
was of permanent value in the M 
covenant. The Incarnate Son of God was 
its High Priest, and His glorious sacri- 
fice was truly efficacious before God in 
the forgiveness of sin. As suffe: and 
humiliation had important place in 
His victory, His followers are exhorted to 
forego worldly advantage, to bear their 
trials patiently, and to persevere bero- 
teally in the faith. 





l SUPERIORITY OF THE NEW 
DISPENSATION OVER THE OLD 


1. A SUPERIOR MEDIATOR 
CHAPTER 1 
Christ Superior to the Angels 


Yoo. who at sundry times and in divers 
J manners spoke in times past to the 
Gers by the prophets, 


2 last of all im these days has spoken 
to us by his Son, whom he appointed heir 
of all things,* by whom also be made the 
world; 

3 who, being the brightness of his 
glory and the image of his substance, and 
upholding all things by the word of his 
power, has effected man’s purgation from 
sin and taken his seat at the rigbt band 
®of the Majesty on hich, 

2 Pe 2. 8, John 1, 3-0 Pe 109, 1; Wad. 7, 26 
Mar 16. 19; Co 





Geo 1, Ver 2. At sundry tenes: the Greek 
= om many portions 
2 Last of oil m theme doy: the Grevk test 


note: 
Mterally, “mn © son’ who by nature = otoe 
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MATTHEW 14 





, 
Gen-nes a-ret 


ginning. to sink he cried out, * 
diately reached out his hand and caught him, saving to him, 
“O man of little faith. why did you doubt?’ 
they got into the boat. the wind ceased. 
boat worshiped him. saying 

34And when they had crossed over, they landed at 
“ And when the men of that place recognized 








The Tradition of the Elders 





got out of the boat and walked on the water and came to 
Jesus; * but when he saw the wind,’ he was afraid, and be- 


‘Lord, save me.” “ Jesus imme- 


“ And when 
* And those in the 
“Truly you are the Son of God.” 




































him, they sent round to all that region and brovght to him 
all that were sick, “and besought him that they might 
only touch the fringe of his garment; and as many as touched 
it were made well. 

Then Pharisees and scribes came to Jesus from 
15 Jerusalem and said, ’ “Why do your disciples trans- 
gress the tradition of the elders? For they do not wash their 
hands when they eat.” * He answered them, “And why do 
you transgress the commandment of God for the sake of 
your tradition? * For God commanded. ‘Honor your father 
and your mother,’ and. ‘He who speaks evil of father or 
mother, let him surcly die.” * But you say. ‘If any one tells 
his father or his mother, What you would have gained from 
me is given to God,’ he need not honor his father.’ * So, for 
the sake of your tradition. you have made void the word’ of 
God. ’ You hypocrites! Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, 
when he said: 

**This people honors me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me; 
* in vain do they worship me, 
teaching as doctrines the precepts of men.’” 






© Many ancient authorities read strnmy wind 

CU an offering. Many an gage tes trad law. 

ty Mt. 4 30; 78. 88: Mr 28 17. 16. 34 96: Mk A_%1-"A; 
28. & 22-8. 14. Ma 10: are Mt. 4. 162 20) Mik. 7. 1-28 
26.6: bs. 20.12, Deut. 5.10; Ea. 20. 07; Lev. 20.9.7 B86 de 29. 15. 
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Trricar of the production procedures 
spent upon the 1952 American Oxford 
Atlas are the methods with which com- 
plicated charts, diagrams, and map il- 
lustrations can be reproduced and sim- 
plified accurately, economically, and 
comprehensively within the limits im- 
posed by the equipment of the average 
offset plant. 

Unlike other American post-war at- 
lases, the six-color American Oxford 
abandons conventional hachuring, stip- 
ples, rulings, or similar topographical 
symbols in favor of nine different tints 
to indicate height above sea level. and 
three to show the depth of the sea. 

Stipples and rulings, particularly if 
they affect more than one, possibly all 
color plates, are difficult to correct with- 
out thickening the work. even if a new 
master plate is made. Accuracy, with 
resulting misregister, is endangered if 
the correction is made directly to the 


plate. Without stipples and rulings. 
however, alterations, resulting from 


any of the four to five proofs submitted 
to Oxford editors, could thus be made 
to the line drawings without affecting 
the halftone contour tints, or to the con- 
tour tints without affecting the line 
drawing. 


Paper covered metal 


Even to the point of guarding against 
paper shrinkage unusual production 
procedures were developed in bringing 
the draftsmen’s work accurately to the 
printing plates. The projections, ex- 
pressed in lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, were plotted at a scale approxi- 
mately 1/3 larger than the printed map 
on a paper covered metal plate. The 
metal prevented the paper from distor- 
tions due to humidity changes or tem- 
perature variations. Tracings were made 
from this master and a complete draft 
including all details, except names, was 
drawn in different color inks, thus to 
distinguish between roads, railways, etc. 


$4 








The tracings were checked, photo- 
graphed and plated and six copies 
printed in non-photographing light-blue 
onto white enamelled aluminum plates. 
These plates, light enough to be han- 
dled by the draftsmen, yet distortion 
free, were sprayed with four coats of 
enamel prior to imprinting to make 
them suitable for drawing and erasing. 
Mistakes were simply removed by 
scratching one coat of enamel off. 

All names on the maps were hand- 
drawn to assure proper balance so that 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, would not 
look bigger than France. 

The names, railways, etc. were on 
the black plate, coast lines and rivers 
on the dark-blue, roads and boundaries 
Each was photographed 
onto transparent film so that by super- 
imposing them editors could check that 
one color did not obliterate another, or 
a road not run through a place name. 


on the red. 


Third dimension 


The other three of the six color plates 
had to carry three tints each to achieve 
the contour layers symbolized by nine 
different tints. Light-blue, yellow, and 
brown were chosen with a tint also 
added from the red plate. These tints 
were painted in three shades of process 
engravers colors. 

From the complete set of six plates 
glass negatives were then made at print- 
ing scale of the line drawings and 120 
screen halftones. Following a natural 
amount of negative retouching glass 
positives were photographed. 

The glass positives were printed eight 
pages up onto zinc plate. Using a spe- 
cially made 31 x 41” cartridge sheet, 
fabricated to avoid misregister due to 
paper stretch, the maps were printed 
on Mann Double Royal rotary offset 
presses with continued checks to match 
printing colors to adjoining pages. 

The printed results are picturesque 
maps effecting through their contour 


Uxford Atlas Production 
@ features New Precision 
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Working with three shadings of process colors the draftsman 
charts one of three color plates for the contour coloring of 
the Oxford Atlas. He performs his work on a white-enamel!ed 
aluminum plate imprinted with a non-photographing licht- 
blue projection. 


coloring a three dimensional view of 
the world’s topography and achieving 
greater visibility due to the absence of 
conventional topographical symbols. [n 
addition special projections, including 
the new Oxford projection, provide for 
more area to be shown on the 15% x 
104%” pages. Map spreads have been 
provided with an adequate 14” gutters 
and letter arrangements avoid crossing 
gutters. 


39 colors 


Only one full-page world map has the 
conventional coloring designating na- 
tions by different tints. The rest show 
boundaries delineated in red. 

Unique and striking in their pastel 
coloring are also the Distribution Maps, 
including information on population, 
land use, earth’s structure, etc. For in- 
stance, there are 39 colors or combina- 
tions shown on the “World Vegetation” 
map. These maps use color as inde- 
pendent symbols. 

These maps were printed by W. 5. 
Cowell Ltd., Ipswich, England, the 
physical and political maps by Cook. 
Hammond, & Kell, Ltd., London, and 
the 500,000 name gazeteer and text by 
University Press, Oxford, England. 

The Oxford Atlas appears in three 
editions: British, Canadian, and Ameri- 
can. Each is geared to its own markt 
with special map selections among the 
112 maps. The American pages a 
keyed with a small Amer in the folio 
to help distinguish them in production. 

Similarly the appearance of the book 
is in American style. Shipped folded 
from England the Atlas was bound hy 
Charles H. Bohn, 200 Hudson S 
N.Y.C. John Begg of Oxford-New York 
designed a simple binding using green 
Bancroft Linen (5330) with the blind 
stamped Oxford insignia on the cover 
highlighted by a gold stamped N Y. The 
backbone titling is also stamped in 
genuine gold. The Atlas sells for $10. 
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A °OOR WORKMAN, it is said, blames 
his ‘ools. At the risk of so stigmatizing 
my-°lf, I should like to suggest that our 
tools be examined occasionally to see 
whither innovations or improvements 
are indicated. The increasingly impor- 
tan' roles played by commercial art, 
typography, and related creative work 
demand maximum efficiency from our 
tools for greater production and corre- 
spondingly lower costs. 


Or LONG-STANDING IRRITATION, EXCEPT 
to the indifferent craftsman, is the 
inches-picas paradox. Depending on 


one’s niche in the profession, one finds 
this situation confusing, costly, or ex- 


asperating. 

\ll hand and machine composition is 
measured in picas. Yet the space that 
the type should fit is usually defined by 
inches. If the engraving fits the space, 
it does not align with the type; if it 
aligns with the type, neither fits the 
space. How many hours are lost in 
composition and makeup trying to make 
type fit a single-column width of 24% 
inches? 

\ sually the engraving fits. It was or- 
dered and made 2% inches wide be- 
cause the rate card specified that width. 
But there is no corresponding measure- 
ment to which the type can be set. The 
fast answer to this little problem will 


be “Then order the engraving 12% 
pias wide and set the type 124% picas 
wile” (the type measurement closest 


to 2', inches). A splendid solution, 
bi costly. 

Suppose, for example, you buy the 
en-ravings to fit the type. You are pro- 
du ing a book with a type-page width 
of 26 picas and you buy 150 halftones 
misuring 26 x 41 picas. This is eff- 
cic at; everything fits and the printer is 
pleased. But each engraving is slight- 
ly more than 4%4 x 634 inches, so you 
ar charged for halftones measuring 
4!.. x 7 inches. According to the Stand- 
ar! Seale for Photoengravings, you ac- 
tuilly pay for halftones that are larg- 
er than 27 x 42 picas. You buy a total 
ensraved area of 4,407 square inches, 
bul you pay for an area of 4,725 square 
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Not content with just complaining 
about the lack of adequate tools for 
production work John Warner, typog- 
rapher and production director of 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 
has utilized his spare time devising 
production aids such as the Photo- 
guide for scaling, cropping, and 
squaring of pictures (see B&BP Au- 
gust p. 56), the Pica-Inch Ruler 
which translates one measurement to 
the other on sight (see Nov. p. 59), 
etc. The success of his enterprise op- 
erating as the John Warner Co., Box 
595, Ithaca, N. Y., promises further 
helps for the production staffs per- 
haps such as those outlined in the 
article herewith. 


inches. Picayune perhaps, but not if 
these, figures are dollars. 

It is obvious that our point system 
cannot be changed to inches. Picas are 
here to stay. Is it therefore not desir- 
able that the space that type occupies 
should be described in picas? that all 
engravings should be ordered, made, 
and priced on a pica scale? Where are 
halftones used except in type forms? 
Yet your engraver’s saw is calibrated 
in inches, your printer’s saw is cali- 
brated in picas, and there is no rela- 
tion whatever between the two scales. 
' Why can’t we have a Standard Scale 
for Photoengravings based on _ pica 
measurements, along with an education- 
al program designed to encourage the 
planning, specification, and handling of 
space units on the pica scale? 


AS FOR ENGRAVINGS, THERE IS ONE PRE- 
cautionary measure that might save 
much time. Cutout or vignette areas 
are frequently not blocked square. 


Copyright 1952 by John Warner. 













Why Cant We Have... ? 





Often there may be no definition of 
squareness in the copy. Engraver’s 
proofs of irregular shapes may seem to 
be quite satisfactory when they are not, 
because they do not show the position 
of the engraved area on the block. It 
is therefore impossible to check proofs 
for the squareness of blocking. 

We cannot ask engravers for a lock- 
up with type rules around the blocks, 
but a six-point rule, type high, could 
be made in a few standard lengths to 
attach mechanically and quickly on one 
or more edges of the block just before 
proofs are pulled. The rule could then 
be snapped off and reused. One proof 
with the rule in position would provide 
visual evidence of square blocking, or 
reveal faulty blocking to the engraver 
before proofs are sent to the customer. 

An additional advantage of such a 
procedure might be as a check against 
deviation from type height. Why can’t 
we have such detachable rules made for 
engravers and adopt this innovation as 
regular procedure? The extra seconds 
of time spent by the engraver might 
very well save him and his customers 
hours of correction time at a later stage. 


HUNDREDS OF STUDIOS AND THOUSANDS 
of architects, engineers, and students 
would welcome another tool: a collapsi- 
ble T-square. This vital piece of equip- 
ment is not stationary; it must be 
moved back and forth, out of the way. 
It is often hung up on a hook, or 
knocked about with damage to the 
edges, or carried between classrooms, 
all at considerable inconvenience. Why 
can't we have a good T-square that 
rolls up neatly in the manner of the 
spring-steel rulers? Couldn’t a way be 
devised to unroll it to a flat position on 
the drawing board so that it would re- 
main open for use? Then it could be 
rolled up to the T-end at the edge of 
the board and be out of the way. It 
could be covered easily or cased for 
protection from dust and damaged 
edges. It could be carried in a pocket. 
It would sell. 


IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICES OF MOST 
book publishers the physical handling 
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of manuscripts requires further atten- 
tion. Relatively short manuscripts may 
be kept in the stationer’s box in which 
the paper was sold. But the larger 
manuscripts, those from four to ten 
inches high, are often handled loose, 
with unfortunate consequences, simply 
because they do not fit in any box. The 
movement of such piles of paper to and 
from various departments within the 
publisher’s offices is generally haphaz- 
ard, seldom efficient. 

Why can’t we have two or three 
standard sizes of a corrugated (or plas- 
tic) carton to hold 8% x 11-inch sheets? 
Made with full telescope construction, 
the carton would be primarily for inter- 
office use but it should be heavy enough 
to serve as the shipping container and 
tight enough for storage of manuscript 
and proofs. 


FoR THE ARTIST AND TYPOGRAPHER, 
let’s consider certain fundamental ad- 
justments in the design of pens and 
pencils. The common lead pencil may 
be satisfactory: its hexagonal shape is 
suitable for average use of short dura- 
tion, and it does not roll off the desk. 
But the dozens of pens. penholders, 
and pencil holders that are used by 
craftsmen for several hours at a time 
would be easier to hold, easier to guide 
and control, if they were three-sided. 

Hold your thumb and first two fingers 
in the normal position for writing and 
look at the opening. The nearly perfect 
triangle that is formed should provide 
a clue to the shape of an instrument 
that goes into this opening. Functional 
chairs are being made to fit. Why can’t 
we have our writing and lettering tools 
made to fit? Variations of this pattern 
might be tested: 


IN LETTERING AND CALLIGRAPHY MANY 
styles and characters are made with a 
broad pen, or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof. With many of these tools it is 
dificult to keep a thin, wedge-shaped 
edge on the pencil point and to hold an 
adequate supply of ink in the pens or 
pen points. Even more of a problem is 
control of the flow of ink. A pen point 
making a very wide stroke naturally in- 
creases the flow of ink; refilling often 
is necessary every few characters. If 
these requirements have been recog- 
nized, they have not been filled to rea- 
sonably complete satisfaction. 

To overcome part of this problem 
(and to demonstrate clearly the need 
for a new instrument), some authorities 
and art schools actually have recom- 
mended that a homemade tool for pen- 
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cil work be devised by fastening to- 





gether, with string or rubber bands, two 
common pencils and varying the dis- 
tance between the points by placing 
objects between the pencils. 


Why can’t we have a_ two-pointed 
pencil, as well as a two-pointed pen? 
The pencil should be made to hold dif- 
ferent degrees of lead, and the distance 
between the points should be adjustable 
from about one-eighth inch to one inch. 
In the pen variation, one common source 
of ink should supply both points, thus 
providing equal pressure. Each point 
would draw one thin line, thereby con- 
suming a minimum of the ink supply. 
Whether one-quarter inch or one inch, 
the width of the stroke being drawn 
would not affect the rate of ink flow 
because only the distance between the 
points would change. There is an un- 
questionable need for this product; it 
should be within the grasp of our in- 
genuity. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT YET TO BE MARKETED 
is a mechanical pencil with a perpetual- 
ly sharp point. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of time is lost annually in scrap- 
ing the side of the lead back and forth 
on sandpaper pads. Why can’t we have 
a mechanical pencil with an internal 
sharpener that cuts a point upon ejec- 
tion of the lead? A great many years 
were required to place an eraser on one 
end of a pencil; it should not take so 
much longer to place a sharpener on 
the other end. 


MEANWHILE, PERHAPS SOMEONE WILL 
provide the semblance of a perpetual 
point by producing a really thin lead. 
Particularly in the harder degrees, say 
2H to 5H, why can’t we have drawing 
leads of about one-fifth their usual di- 
ameter, about one-half the thickness of 
a common pin? Let them cost three 
or four times as much as the leads we 
have. They would still be economical 
because we would use the whole lead 
instead of blowing most of it away. off 
the sandpaper pads. 


IF THESE PROPOSALS FOR SHARP POINTS 
defy development, there is still room 
for improvement. If we must continue 
to scrape these pads, why can’t we 
have the sandpaper surface in a convex 
shape, like the back of a shoehorn? 
This would at least provide longer-last- 
ing, concave sides to the lead where 
the point is scraped. 


LINE SPACING IS STANDARDIZED ON ALL 
popular makes of typewriters, that is, 
six lines make one inch, and double 
spacing gives three lines to the inch. 
Double-spaced typewritten copy for 
composition is proper: the space be- 
tween the lines is desirable for editorial 


corrections, and the compositor can 
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follow the lines rapidly. This standard 
spacing of three lines to the inch should 
be retained. Occasionally the single 
spacing of six lines to the inch may be 
necessary. It is the general use of this 
single spacing, or lack of spacing, tliat 
is questionable. 

There are many purposes for which 
typing is used when the closeness of 
long lines six-to-the-inch is objecticn- 
able. The legibility and general «p- 
pearance of lengthy business letters and 
the advertising material reproduced 
from typewritten copy would be vasily 
improved if we could compromise ve- 
tween single and double spacing. In 
other words, spacing of 41% lines to ‘he 
inch, or nine lines to two inches, would 
provide far better reading. This, after 
all, would compare to 12-point type 
with 4-point leading, a rather normal 
requirement. Why can’t we have a line- 
space indicator on all standard models 
of typewriters that reads 1, 144, 2? 
The first manufacturer to offer this fea- 
ture as standard equipment should have 
a valuable selling point. 

Perhaps there are answers to many 
of these questions. Perhaps not all are 
justified. There may be good reasons 
why we cun’t have certain of these fea- 
tures, but one way to get something 
you want is to ask for it. Demand usu- 
ally stimulates imagination and _pro- 
duction. 


Judge °52 Western Books 


Kemper Nomland, Jr., of the Rounce & 
Coffin Club, Dana Jones of the Zamo- 
rano Club, and David Magee of tlie 
Roxburghe Club have been appointed 
juror for books now being submitted to 
the 1952 Western Books Exhibition. 
This is the eleventh Western book show 
to be sponsored by the Rounce & Coffin 
Club of Los Angeles, Calif., William i. 
Eshelman and Robert S. Hirano being 
co-chairmen of this year’s show. 


In its “Call for Books” the exhibition 
committee reported that the geograp)i- 
cal area comprising the “West” has 
been expanded to include Coloraco, 
Montana, the western part of Texus, 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Hawai. 
Entries submitted must have ben 
manufactured in the Western states in 
the 1951 calendar year. Books issu d 
for sale or for private distribution will 
be included, though advertising piec°s 
are not acceptable. 

Because of the increased number of 
exhibitors requesting the Western Boo<s 
Show this year two sets of the winniig 
books will be sent on travelling exhi i- 
tions. The judging takes place tiiis 
month and the winners will be an- 
nounced in March. 
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BY STEFAN SALTER 


SETTING SAMPLE PAGES 


)UR MANUSCRIPT HAVING BEEN 
\UNCHED somewhat slowly during the 
surse of the last two issues (in real 
ie it is supposed to go much quicker— 
it sometimes it doesn’t) should now 

ready for the finishing touches. 
In the meantime it is hoped cost esti- 
1ates have been obtained from what- 
ver manufacturer is considered for the 
b. Often enough this phase of book 
aking drags on for a long time. In 
me houses everything is purchased 
trictly on a price basis. If the system 

- applied intelligently, it can save a 

tidy sum. Nevertheless, one can get 
‘verely stung that way. If it isn’t the 
uality it may be the schedule that 
iffers from such practice. To be sure 
ere are numerous suppliers who are 
ble and willing to supply what is 
iguely called “commercial” quality 
it publishers should be warned not to 
eal with low-price outfits without sat- 

-fying themselves that a minimum 
iality can be supplied. Also it is al- 
ost a “Must” to get them to draw up 
roduction schedules in advance of pro- 
uction, a procedure that any of the 
ell established manufacturers is glad 
’ follow. 

In houses where a careful check is 
ade on various estimates, it will usu- 
illy take a little (and sometimes a 
‘t) more time to straighten everything 
it so that the designer knows at last 
ho is going to manufacture the book. 


electing manufacturer 


1 still other publishing houses there 
xists a system which seems to work 
it very well, indeed. Having more or 
ss committed themselves to one, two, 
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three or even more manufacturers for a 
considerable number of their titles, the 
manufacturing man, as each manuscript 
goes into production, will arbitrarily 
assign each to one of these manufac- 
turers. Of course, he doesn’t do this 
blindly for he knows who would do 
the best job for a given type of a manu- 
script, who would be able to quote a 
better price and who would be fastest. 
Any one or all of these considerations 
enter the argument, including a fairly 
close relationship with the manufac- 
turer who may advise the publisher 
that at present he is too busy to do a 
job with dispatch, or on the other hand, 
that he may need work pretty badly at 
this point. 

Even though the publisher turns over 
the work to the manufacturer before ob- 
taining a price estimate’eventually such 
an estimate has to be requested. No 
honest manufacturer will take advan- 
tage of the fact that he already has the 
job in the house by quoting a higher 
price than is fair. This could conceiv- 
ably wind up by being the last job he 


would get from that publisher, so it is. 


obviously poor business to overprice a 
job which was obtained on such a basis. 
Of course, I feel that letting the pub- 
lisher down in some other way, no mat- 
ter what, is only the first step to losing 
an account. 

Anyway here is our designer now de- 
termined not to let anything hold up 
the progress of his design anymore. It 
should be remembered that it is difficult 
for any designer to pick up the threads 
of his designs perhaps as late as half a 
year after he first examined the manu- 
script, Where there are many titles go- 


ing through the house—most ot them 
late for production as they are—one 
cannot very well help it, but by and 
large it is a bad procedure to design a 
book in dribs and drabs especially if 
every other page of the frontmatter 
carries the note “To Come” or “Will be 
supplied later.” 

It takes a great deal of good memory 
and an organized mind to remember 
just how one thing or the other was de- 
signed a long time ago and how to co- 
ordinate a dedication page or something 
of the sort with contents, title, etc., that 
were laid out months ago! 


Hope for clean copy 


Blessed be the very few wonderful edi- 
tors who supply the manufacturer or the 
designer with a neatly typed manu- 
script which is quite complete and 
final! How disturbing to find out in 
the last moment that a book which was 
designed to make a certain number of 
pages—and did make it on the button 
—now has an added introduction or 
preface which must be set two-three 
sizes smaller than the regular text be- 
cause there just isn’t any more space 
available. Or to work on a book that 
is being made up into pages while the 
author decides to add or change cap- 
tions under the line illustrations in the 
text. This may require an entirely new 
make-up or if the galley proofs haven’t 
gone out of the house it will mean 
double work for the designer. In the 
case of an illustrated book this can be a 
mean job. 

Let us hope, then, and never give up 
our hopes for reliable editors with pro- 
duction know-how—which incidentally 
proves that in a publishing house every- 
one except perhaps the telephone op- 
erator ought to know something about 
production. 

Here we are again now with the 
manuscript and are finally told who will 
manufacture this job. The printed sam- 
ple page will now come in very handy 
as it is to serve as a guide for the 
marking up of the complete manuscript. 


Insist on samples 


Publishers should insist on printed sam- 
ple pages and not allow any of a group 
of stock excuses to permit him to be 
robbed of this very important little 
document. It is the sample page on 
which the estimates both for price and 
for length of the book are usually 
based. It is this same sample page 
which offers the author, editor and the 
publisher himself an opportunity to see 
what the finished book will look like 
when it is finished and in fact this 
sample page is very often used by the 
sales department for promotion pur- 
poses. Even the publicity department is 
glad to have sample pages in their files. 

The designer, naturally must have 
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printed sample pages especially when 
he works for a publisher who takes his 
time about production and publication 
of a given title. Surely he cannot re- 
member in detail, sizes, margins and 
the sundry information contained on 
the sample page. We are showing here 
two sets of sample pages, one for a 
simple novel and one for a complicated 
text book. 

Every now and then I am shown a 
galley proof of a chapter opening and 
a full page of text. The manufacturer 
in this case has omitted not only all in- 
formation on what type was used and 
what margins were planned but also the 
trim-size of the book and to top it all 
has shamefacedly omitted his own 
name. True, there is bound to be some- 
one in the office, who might find out 
who this manufacturer might be. 


File those samples 


Perhaps there are even notes on the size 
of the book and any really experienced 
designer can tell a type face or two in 
different sizes with little more help than 
that of a pica ruler and one or two 
type books. However this takes time. 
Time is money and these days this com- 
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Tie READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


modity just isn’t lying around in pub- 
lishing houses. It goes without saying 
that at least one copy of any and all 
sample pages should be filed for future 
reference. 

The designer would do well to have 
a duplicate copy of his design in his 
files as his original is by no means al- 
ways returned by the manufacturer. 
Just the handling of the design in the 
composing room may have soiled it a 
great deal. It also is a help to be able 
to refer to it when someone calls him 
up in order to obtain some additional 
information on the design. The least 
the designer can and should do is to 
use a composition order pad with car- 
bons and note every detail. If he does 
that there is no need to mark the few 
manuscript pages which accompany the 
layouts for the sample page. It pays to 
keep them as clean as possible as some- 
one may decide to change the design 
fundamentally and if there is nothing to 
be erased or and written 
over a certain element of confusion is 
avoided. 


crossed out 


Marking copy 


In designing the entire manuscript, at 
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she new manager 


‘The mew manager'—he's in his office, said Henchard 
biunuy 
In his office’ said the man. with a stultified air 


Newson 


Elizabeth, as the b 
from some channel! 
Her mother wa 


Subject to an interview,’ said Henchard. “I am sorry for 
you—very sorry indeed But vt cant be helped 

There was no more to be said, and the man came out, en- 
countering Ehzabeth-Jame in his passage She could see that 
his mouth twitched with anger. and that Ditter disappointment 
was written in his (ace everywhere 

Elizabeth Jane now entered, and stood before the master 
of the premises His dark pupils—which always seemed to have 
a red spark of light in them. though this could hardly be a phys: 
cal fact—turned indifierently round under bis dark brows until 
they rested on her figure. “Now then, what is it, my young wo- 
man?’ be said bland!y 


two she rathed 
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nly daughter.” 
v call yoursel!—you Christian name?" 
Flzabeth-Jane, sr 


Ehaabeth- Jane Newson.” 


ban I mentioned Thursday,’ said Henchard; ‘and as you did } Via 
fot keep your appointment | have engaged another manager -i6 y . 
At first I thought be must be you Do you think I can wait when * XY Ill a) 
business 1s tn questiog ? Bde 
‘You said Thursday or Saturday, sir,” said the new-comer, 
pulling out a letter I pe —— hehe ag & 
“Weil, you are too late,’ said the corn-factor. ‘I can say po [cage 
more.” 
You as good as engaged me,’ murmured the man Test came a shock which had been foresen for some time by 






who treated her kindly, except 
once for the richest. busiest doctor, whom he supposed to be the 
best Bedtime came, and they burnt a light all night. In a day of 


Elizabeth, who had been staying up, did not appear at 
breakfast on the second morning and Henchard sat down alone 
He was startled to see a letter for him from Jersey in a writing 
he knew too well and had expected least to behold again He 
ne a 
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this point it should be noted that only 
such elements should be marked as are 
not covered by the general instructions 
on the sample page or the composition 
order. Of course, there can be many 
such elements. Even in a novel there 
are unusual typographical problems al- 
though they are usually small such as 
a newspaper heading, the nameplate on 
a door, a telegram and many other litile 
typographical stunts which the author 
considers important for one reason or 
another. 

A design for a typical chapter head- 
ing has already been provided hut 
many chapter openings contain a few 
lines of prose or poetry to be used as a 
motto of some sort. These are usua!ly 
set very small, perhaps in the size of 
footnotes (8 pt.) and they can preseat 
a certain problem as they are rarely 
uniform in length. There may be a two- 
line saying by someone who has to lhe 
mentioned with a by-line—which may 
be set in small caps or, more conven- 
tionally, caps and small caps preceded 
by a one-em dash (—). Perhaps there 
is a poem of two or three stanzas—in 
any case all of the mottoes for the book 
should be analyzed at one time and 






























ting sensation. Nevertheless, some sorrows 
loom up in great and solema proportions, oo account of 
the accumulated mass of vices and virtues of which they 
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some layout established that takes care 
of all the variations, even of the lack of 
any motto for some chapter. Naturally 
it has happened that the designer 
argued with the editor for a more uni- 
form treatment of the chapter openings 
but I fear the editor or author won most 
ol the time, these little mottoes being 
very dear to the heart of the author. 


Frontmatter sequence 


A regular trade book—fiction or non 
fv'ion usually consists of the group 
o! pages known as frontmatter. 
oT (Halftitle) i 
rontispiece (or card page) ii 
(Titlepage) ili 
r (Copyright) iv 
led. (Dedication) v 
31 (Blank) vi 
‘ont. (Contents) vi 
31 vii 
Second) %T 1 
Bl. 2 
er this the text begins. More often 
tan not the first page of the text is 
lolioed three, sometimes it may be one, 
hich means that the second halftitle 
to be included in the frontmatter. 
\\hen the book is fairly short the pub- 
lisher may include the frontmatter in 
© arabic folios thus extending the 
final page number by from eight to six- 
en more. This is, however, quite a 
vsamble specially in a book with ex- 
tensive frontmatter as for one reason, 
or another it may exceed the number of 
pages allotted to it. Or for that matter 
may be a few pages shorter! 
Folioing pages 
Blank pages in front or in the back of 
ie book are not folioed in. As a mat- 
ter of fact it makes very little sense to 
lio any of the frontmatter as there are 
» many blanks and fragmentary pages 
like the halftitles, dedication or copy- 
«ht pages. When there is a Preface it 
usually very short and falls in front 
the Contents. The Introduction, of 
urse, is considered the very beginning 
the text. Sometimes there is an 
\cknowledgement page. That would 
| between the Copyright and Dedi- 
tion pages. 
Most of these frontmatter pages are 
iditionally placed on right hand pages 
obably on the assumption that a right 
nd page is more important, a theory 
ways a mystery to me. Typographi- 
lly speaking, the format of the book 
nsists of a machine face for the 
xt and a suitable display face for the 
apter titles and the frontmatter. I 
nnot go into the question of typo- 
aphic styles and trends at this time 
the only thing I will say is that no 
niatter what typefaces are selected for 
tie general format, those used for the 
lrontmatter should be in keeping. 
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Chicago 


Great Books Story 


Mortimer J. Adler (University of Chi- 
cago), introduced as a “Great Bookie,” 
outlined his association and interest in 
the Great Books project to a capacity 
audience at the February meeting. 

Adler announced that a limited first 
edition of a 54-volume set of “Great 
Books of the Western World” featuring 
the “Syntopicon” was to be published 
this spring for distribution to founders 
or patrons of the project. 

The “Syntopicon” was explained as 
an instrument for finding great ideas in 
great books. It attempts to do what 
needs to be done in this age—to help 
the people go back to the major sources 
of wisdom. 

“The Great Books are primary liter- 
ary possessions of mankind. Such light 
as we have comes from the Great Books. 
Publishing these books and making 
them available physically is not the 
solution to the problem of how to get 
to the sources of illumination, because 
most of the Great Books are already 
available in inexpensive editions. 
Through the ‘Syntopicon, the reader 
can get to the sources without inter- 
ference, without distortion and with- 
out obscurants.” 

In developing the “Syntopicon” over 
a period of 8 years, all of the questions 
that one could possibly think of or 
might wish to ask concerning great 
ideas were listed and then passages 
were sought where these questions 
might have been answered. The result 
was an arbitrary agreement on 102 
great ideas. Each of these ideas has 
become a chapter, and each chapter 
has been developed to contain five 
points: (1) introductory essay in which 
the great idea is stated without ever 
taking sides; (2) an outline of topics 
ranging from 7 to 60 which gives the 
reader a quick indication of the ques- 
tions, themes, issues, problems, etc. of 
the last 2500 years; (3) Reference sec- 
tion under each topic giving volume and 
page to all passages from the Old 
Testament through Freud; (4) Cross 
references from one idea to five or ten 
other ideas. No great idea stands by 
itself. Great ideas form constellations 
of related ideas; (5) Additional read- 


= ing. Great Books are not the only books 
= which should be read but they should 


be the first. At the end of the 102 chap- 


lintcal Reports ........... 


ters there is a complete bibliography of 
ideas from angel to love and from man 
to world; and an inventory of terms. 

With the “Syntopicon” a person can 
do in less than a week the basic re- 
search that required six to nine months 
before. “The researcher is standing on 
the shoulders of a competent reader 
who has already done 400,000 man- 
hours of reading.” The “Syntopicon” 
covers about 3000 topics and if one per- 
son had to find the answers to each 
topic by himself it would mean he 
would have to read 3000 times through 
the whole tradition. 


Production grant 


At present the work is priced out of 
the large market. It is a large scale 
risky publishing venture. No warehouse 
could take care of the books if they 
were produced in the quantity planned 
(50,000 sets of 54 volumes). Yet “the 
books should be made available to the 
adults for if the people do not come 
into contact with the only sources of 
wisdom we have in the Western World, 
our culture is doomed,” said Adler. 

Adler reported that the books might 
have been produced less expensively 
yet it was the feeling that Great Books 
should also be good books physically 
and he would be unhappy to see these 
works badly handled. A sample of the 
thought and care that was put into the 
series is illustrated by the fact that each 
author was treated as an individual and 
was given special typographical con- 
sideration. In some volumes where 
there might have been three authors, 
the typography for each is different. 

Authors within the books were placed 
according to their congeniality. If they 
did not belong, they were not placed in 
a volume. That accounts for the differ- 
ence in size of the volumes, some run- 
ning 175 pages, 225, 500, 600, or up to 
1200. 

A discussion was held at the close on 
the reasons for emphasis on Western 
World culture. Adler stated prophetic- 
ally that the understanding of our own 
culture is at the lowest ebb in history; 
that one day in the future the East and 
West are going to sit down at the coun- 
cil table and the progress is going to 
depend on how well the Western World 
understands itself, not on how well they 
understand the Eastern World. Only 
with this understanding can the West- 
ern World represent itself at its best 
level. 






























































Philadelphia 
TV and Books 
Long the bete noire of the book pub- 
lishing industry, television today is by 
way of becoming a bedfellow if com- 
mon interests continue to run along 
moderately parallel courses. In any 
case, a definite air of rapprochment is 
giving way to expectant titters in both 
camps in Philadelphia, to judge by the 
speakers roster at the February meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Book Clinic. 
Donald P. Macrae (Macrae-Smith 
Co.), former Clinic chairman, assumed 
the role of toastmaster to welcome some 
of Philadelphia’s best known radio and 
television personalities. Macrae felt he 
was citing common experience when he 
told the meeting book publishers at 
first recognized television as an alien 
and forbidding force and girded them- 
selves to do battle with the interloper, 
but the prospect was frightening. An 
about-face was not long in the making, 
he said. Book publishers are finding it 
not at all distasteful to go along with 
TV, especially since it is generally ac- 
cepted now that the medium provides an 
unexampled opportunity to present both 
author and book to the public. 


TV-jeebies 


The panel facing the-Clinic consisted of 
Mary and Howard Jones, an imperturb- 
able man-and-wife team; Jean Cor- 
bett, who was credited with the knack 
of putting her guests perfectly at ease; 
and Paul Ritts and Dick Strome, author 
and illustrator, respectively, of “TV 
Jeebies.” the hilarious new book deal- 
ing with behind the scenes in television 
just published by John C. Winston Co. 
Ritts is the producer of several TV 
shows, while Strome does cartons for 
TV commercials as well as for general- 
circulation magazines. 


Covers for video 


In the latter connection he offered the 
suggestion to those in the book publish- 
ing and allied fields, that many book 
covers do not reproduce very well on 


television. This condition was in need 
of correction, he felt, since, like his 
own, there would probably be more TV 
programs whose audiences would find 
news and anecdotia of the book world 
of primary interest. 

Mary Jones interrupted to illustrate 
this point. She did not agree with the 
thesis McCready Huston, Lippincott 
author, made in his most recent books, 
“The Right People” and “The Prodi- 
gal Brothers.” She was loath, however, 
to let the point ride without rebuttal, 
and invited the author to present his 
side of the case on her program. The 
interchange generated supercharged in- 
terest among listeners, to judge by the 
flow of letters. Not only that, but Hus- 
ton ingratiated himself with the audi- 
ence, as many authors have a way of 
doing; and the book sold much better 
than had been anticipated by even its 
most partisan backers at Lippincott. 


Effect of sight and sound 


Jean Corbett also dwelled on the point 
that television could do a great deal of 
book publishing. Sight and sound, she 
said, projected twice the ordinary im- 
pact. A well-constructed book, for ex- 
ample, could not be shown to greater 
advantage through any other medium. 
The fineness and clarity of the printing 
job, the durability of a book’s binding. 
added luxury touches in cutting and 
gilding—even the texture of the cloth 
and paper—could all be easily pro- 
jected into the living-rooms of the pro- 
spective book buyers of America. 

The thing that caught his eye more 
and more as he visited book stores was 
the desirability of contrast—plenty of 
contrast—on the book covers. He was 
thinking, of course, of how well his own 
book would jump into a sharp image on 
home television screens. He thought 
more designers on the staffs of book 
publishing houses should give this point 
thought. 

Strome said his book had been pro- 
moted on 54 stations coast to coast so 












Marshall Lee, John Begg, Henry Walck as 
they received the B&BP awards for trade 
book design. 


far and that he was gratified by the 
volume’s large size before the TV can- 
eras. 

An unprecedented visitor to tie 
Clinic was Emerson Greenway, librarian 
of the Logan Square branch of the Free 
Library, Philadelphia’s largest. Green- 
way came to present in person the as- 
surance that the Free Library had he- 
come, progressively, more interested in 
the activities of the Clinic and especial- 
ly its annual Book Show. 

Don Cooke (John C. Winston) re- 
ported that plans for Philadelphia's 
Seventh Annual Book Show were ma- 
turing rapidly. 

A preview dinner of the show will he 
held April 21 in the “Lincoln Room” 
of the Union League, following which it 
will be moved to the Public Library fo: 
exhibition from April 24 to May 7. 

The cadre in charge of arrangements 
for the show has already been chosen. 
In addition to nine committees it in- 
cludes the following officers: General 
chairman, Donald E. Cooke (John ©. 
Winston); Book Clinic chairman. 
Joseph M. Flounders (Schuylkill Pa- 
per); general advisor, W. T. Shoene: 
(Blakiston); budget and __ finance. / 
Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr. (J. B. Lippin- ‘ 
cott), and treasurer, Sam Nelson (L¢ ” 
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Title 


BOOK CLINIC 


Publisher Designer Manufacturer Type 
Observations in U. of Calif. Press. Jj. B. Goetz Vil-Ballou Press L. Electra 10/13 
Lower Calif. 
Books & Printing World Pub. Co. J. Tarutwein c, Westcott G Thom- various 
son; b, Geo. Grady, 
b, Russell Rutter 
Where Have You T. Y. Crowell M. Kaplan, Ave cp, Kellogge Bulke- M. Emerson 18/24 
Been? Morgan ley; b, County Life 
Pres 
Number Nine Doubleday G Co. Alm Cardi L. Electra 10/13 
Psalms, Proverbs, Doubleday G Co. Alm Cardi M. Perpetua 
Ecclesiaste 
Song of Saint T. Y. Crowell Valenti Angelo H. Wolff |. Weiss 18/22 


Francis 


SELECTIONS FOR 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTIOS 


FEBRUARY. 195 : 
Paper Binding 
Warren’s Old Style Booktex, label : 
Curtis Colophon Bancroft buckram 


Warren’s Silkote Holliston Novelex 


Glatfelter RRR 
Oxford Carfax 


Bancroft Oxford, grey 
Dupont PX, 2 piece 


Warren’s Oldstyle Holliston Novelex 
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New York 
Illustration in Books 





The future of illustration in adult trade 


hooks is tinged with a halo of rosy hope 
and a charge of red ink, it was evident 
from a discussion of this topic at the 
| -bruary 19 meeting of the Trade Book 
Clinic of the American Institute of 
Craphic Arts at Rosoff’s. 
The rosiness originates with the per- 
tual hope of designers and illustra- 
s that there is still room for a re- 
rn to the day when the ordinary novel, 
etry, or other non-fiction title was 
emed worthy of illustrating. The 
ddish hue is contributed by the finan- 
il facts of life, that illustration costs 
oney, and that it’s doubtful if its cost 
n be eked out from the purchaser, 
ready paying a high price for books. 
Yet admittedly there is agreement 
at illustration can not only improve 
e appearance of a book, but can help 
sell. The indeterminate seems to be: 
ow much? 


What's wrong 


(he speakers, including Miss Sabra 
Mallett, art director of Doubleday, 
ritz Eichenberg, noted illustrator, and 
\be Lerner, typographic consultant, 
ind well known for his work with art 
books, were agreed that something was 
wrong, and advanced various reasons. 

Miss Mallett pointed out that many 
publishers automatically ruled illustra- 
tion out on the grounds of cost, even 
though there is plenty of experience in 
the world today to prove that illustra- 
tion does help to sell, i.e., magazines, 
etc. However, she added, publishers 
frequently illustrate those books which 
have only a low sale potential, and 
thereby assert that illustration does not 
pay. She felt that its wider use in large 
run editions might foster the love of 
cood illustration and besides encourage 
-ales of this type of book. In conclusion 
-he maintained that although the pub- 


The B&BP Trade Book Clinic awards (here reproduced in line) were 
et this year on the Hadego Photocomposing Machine, by courtesy 
of Typographic Service, Inc., Philadelphia, who operate a complete 
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lic has come to expect illustration in 
magazines, the level they represent is 
not conducive to appreciation of quality 
illustration and that therefore they must 
be educated to that level by wider use 
in books. 

Eichenberg compared his experience 
with that of an operatic composer who 
lamented the fact that American opera 
seldom if ever stages new works, on the 
ground that they cannot afford to de- 
part from the field of successful 
classics. Said the speaker: I too have 
always illustrated successful classics, 
but long for the chance to do something 
more contemporary. He too felt that 
trade book illustration was an area for 
investment development, which would 
pay off cash and/or in public taste im- 
provement and publisher prestige. 

Eichenberg reiterated his amazement 
that the beautifully illustrated books 
from overseas which were shown at the 
International Exhibit of Book Illustra- 
tion at the Morgan Library (see B&BP, 
October 1946, p.67) could have come 
from so many nations undergoing physi- 
cal and financial upheavals, while the 
U. S. has not produced anything com- 
parable. 


See them all 


Lerner spoke from his experiences of 
practical production of _ illustrated 
books, adding that he believed that one 
should see and study the work of all 
who apply, and keep a file classified by 
type so that when wanted, a certain 
type of illustration and its producer, 
could be summoned without delay. 
Morris Colman (Viking Press) re- 
viewed his experiences in looking at 
the work of many who come to his door, 
and gave as his impression that much 
of the work was oden with vision and 
honesty, though not fancy enough for 
magazines or advertising, and hence 
seldom if ever seen again. He main- 
tained that many novels should not be 
illustrated. and that when they are, the 


Marshall Lee 


FOR HIS OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION TO TRADE BOOK DESIGN 


PRESENTED BY 


illustrations frequently seem to be after- 
thoughts. The proper method is to have 
artist and author work together, as is 
frequently the case in children’s books. 
Colman urged that the young artists 
ought to have an audience and that this 
latter partnership should have one. 


Screener Morris Colman, in addition 
to talking about the illustration of 
books exhibited some examples of the 
direct positives methods by which the 
author draws direct on sand _ blasted 
acetate or on tracing paper, for repro- 
duction direct to the plate. 


The Clinic has had such an over- 
whelming response to its series of plant 
visits that a complete and enlarged 
schedule has been issued by George 
Widney (Walker Engraving) : 


Composition: The Composing Room 
—March 6-13-20-27 

Engraving: Walker 
March 13-20-27-April 3 

Printing: Triggs Color Ptg.—April 
10-17-24-May 1 

Binding: H. Wolff—May 8-15-22-June 
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Engraving — 


B&BP Design Awards 
Won by Oxford U.P. 
And Marshall Lee 


The annual B&BP awards for book de- 
sign were presented to this year’s win- 
ners by Frank Myrick, B&BP editor. 
The 15th annual award for consistent 
excellence went to Oxford University 
Press, with its president, Henry Z. 
Walck, and production manager and art 
director John Begg accepting in behalf 
of the Press. The firm won a similar 
award for its work in 1949. 

To chairman Marshall Lee went his 
second award for the most outstanding 
contribution to trade book design in 
recognition of his work at H. Wolff for 
many publishers. 


photocomposition unit (see November 1951, page 74, Dec. ‘50, 
pages 64 & 65) of which the Hadego is a part. The type was com- 
posed entirely photographically from a 20pt. master font. 
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A\T THE TIME Peter Oldenburg entered 
the field of book design publishers 
were just beginning to realize the im- 
portance of planning their books, 
rather than just handing them to the 
printer. Except for Ernst Reichl and 
Bob Josephy, who had already made 
their entry into the field by 1935, there 
were few designers who had _ ever 
crashed the doors of publishers unless 
they were illustrious practitioners like 
Dwiggins, Rogers, etc. working in the 
time tested traditions of the past. 
Knopf was perhaps the only publisher 
to have recognized the value of design 
at this early date. 

Peter Oldenburg came on the scene 
in 1935. Although an American, he 
came from Germany by way of Eng- 
land. And he came with the sort of 
background that made designing a 
natural choice for his career. For when 
he arrived, but nineteen years old, he 
had just completed two years of train- 
ing with Eric Gill in England. 

Since the summer of 1933 Olden- 
burg had apprenticed at Hague and 
Gill, a famous British printshop which 
has been represented in the U. S. with 
two books published by George Macy’s 
Limited Editions Club. Oldenburg 
worked as a hand compositor with no 
pay, but got his reward in being privi- 
ledged to work there and, particularly, 
in the form of instruction from Gill in 
lettering and the techniques of basic 
typography from his son-in-law René 
Hague who managed the printshop. 

Oldenburg found in Gill, first, a val- 
uable teacher, second, a very cultured 
man, who saw in stone cutting one of 
the simplest and most meaningful forms 
of art. Although he was trained in ar- 
chitecture. Gill detested its many fake 
applications. 

Architecture was no strange profes- 
sion to Oldenburg either. Oldenburg’s 
father was a practicing architect in 
Hamburg, Germany. When, in 1933, 
things and people got roughed be- 
yond normal reason, he took to trans- 
lating Gill into German as a diversion. 
Upon visiting Gill’s publisher in Lon- 
don, he met the author and motivated 
by the lack of opportunity for young 
Oldenburg, arranged for his training 


with Gill in England. 


Groundfloor entrance 


Upon his entry to the New World 
Oldenburg found a problem familiar to 
many of its citizens in 1935: Where to 
work? He found odd jobs, none to 
develop esthetic appreciation, but 
plenty to exercise muscles. Ultimately 
he landed a job with Haddon Crafts- 
men, in Camden, N. J. He took on the 
responsibilities of designer, but also 
trained in various phases of production 
to enhance his qualifications as de- 
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signer. Dick Ellis, now art director of 
the Saturday Evening Post, joined the 
Haddon staff later to become their first 
full-fledged designer. Oldenburg as- 
sisted him for six months. 

At Haddon Oldenburg made his first 
acquaintance with design as it applied 
to books in mass production. At Hague 
and Gill, although now a commercial 
printing shop, they boasted only two 
handpresses and a foot-operated verti- 
cal. 

In 1938 Oldenburg went back to 
New York City, took odd jobs, includ- 
ing a short stint with B&BP, then under 
the direction of David Glixon, now with 
Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. 

Thereafter, Oldenburg was launched 
on a full career as a designer with 
such a position at Macmillan. Those 
were the days of the beginning of pub- 
For five 
years Oldenburg specialized in design- 
ing textbook covers, juveniles, type 
jackets, the latter mostly for Macmil- 
lan’s religious department. 

Nor did Oldenburg’s talents go un- 
detected when he went to the Navy in 
1943. Some of the finest nameplates 
in any naval area were seen in Nor- 
folk where officers felt name _ plate 
lettering would be just the sort of di- 
version Oldenburg needed after the 
routine of drawing ship silhouettes in 
the visual aids department all day. 

Some thousand name plates later, in 
1945, Oldenburg was back in New 
York to join Abe Lerner in the World 
Publishing Co.’s design department. 
Although engaged in many designing 
duties, his principal responsibility was 
to the Living Library, World’s counter- 
part to the Modern Library. 

By 1947 Oldenburg had won a fol- 
lowing. Free-lance work beckoned his 
talents. The World Book Co. and the 
Rodale Press have been his steady 
accounts since those days. The former 
is a textbook publisher. Oldenburg 


lishers’ design departments. 
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Peter 
Oldenburg 


Free Lance 


New York, N. Y. 





designs many of their books, but also 
functions as designer for their adver- 
tising literature. This responsibility 
has led to Oldenburg’s taking an office 
at Bowne & Co., 163 Front St. in down- 
town New York where World Book Co. 
produces much of its circular material. 

For Rodale Oldenburg designed 
three in a series of limited edition 
books which bespeak his neat, clean, 
orderly designs most favorably. 

While treading in the free lance field 
at first, Oldenburg’s footing was not 
so sure that he would refuse a steady 
design and production position with 
Schocken Books, New York City. There 
he distinguished himself on several oc- 
casions with winners in the annual 
AIGA “50 Books” selections. Later 
when Schocken’s American production 
declined Oldenburg resigned his full 
time responsibility to them and_ took 
care of their work on a free-lance basis. 
By 1949 he was a full-fledged free-lance 
designer. Among his accounts today he 
lists a distinguished number of clients 
including the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Random House, and even one as 
far removed as Freeman, a_ textbook 
publisher, in San Francisco, whose 
books he designs for manufacture in 
the East. 

He has also three accounts at Os- 
sining within commuting distance of 
New York. These are Philip and Julia, 
his eight-and-five-year-olds, and his 
wife Hildegard. Living on the heights 
above the Hudson Oldenburg spends 
much of his time there in gardening, 
furniture building, painting and draw- 
ing, and with photography; and_ if 
there is any energy left, it’s for bicycl- 
ing and walking. 


Pioneers 


Truly, Oldenburg embodies the rising 
importance of the designer in today’s 
publishing. He is more fortunate than 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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rhe Magic Curtain 
by: Lawrence Langner, 64g x 914 
$6.60 
Publisher: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
‘anufacturer: American Book-Strat- 
ford Press 
pe: Lino. Caledonia 10/12; 26 x 42 
picas 
ock: Warren’s text, #66 
nding: Holliston,‘natural finish, bur- 
gundy 
‘ramping: imitation gold roll leaf 
esigner: b, Fred J. Royar; f, B. D. 


Recca 


One of the occupational hazards of the 
pographic reviewer is that from time to 
me he will get so interested in the text 

a book that it becomes almost impos- 
ble to stop reading and start writing. The 
\lagic Curtain presents this problem. The 
ext and illustrations are so interesting that 
t is a pleasure to be able to report that 
hey are presented in good typographic 
tyle. 

The text page is Linotype Caledonia 10 
n 12, 26 picas wide, 41 lines long. The 
6 pica measure would seem a little long 
for 10 point Caledonia if it were not for 
he generous margins. The chapter open- 
ngs are a little fancy, with their heavy 
lecorative rules and their four-line initials, 
but this is quite in keeping with the na- 
ture of the book and may be classed among 
ts virtues. Another theatrical touch that 
is rather pleasing for this book, is the de- 
ice of using even small caps for the book 
title in the left running heads, and italic 
ips and lowercase for the chapter titles in 
he right hand running heads. 

The back matter, consisting of miscel- 
ineous, notes, bibliographies, lists, ete., 

very cleanly and neatly handled. This 
wrt of material is often very hard to or- 

inize well, but the designer has done a 
ne job in this case. 

The gravure illustrations are interesting- 

arranged and well printed. The text, 

10, is well printed on a good sheet of 
aper, 

| hope that anyone examining this vol- 
me will look at the title page last. It is a 

ry unfortunate page, being a combination 

{ hand lettering and san-serif types bear- 
ng absolutely no relation to the rest of 
he book. This page, along with the cover 
ie design, was based on the jacket draw- 
ig by William Metzig. The jacket is not 
nsuccessful as a jacket, but the design as 
ranslated to the title page is inappropriate, 
npleasant, and completely out of harmony 
vith the text of the book. The use of the 
esign on the cover was more successful, 
but still serves to divorce the style of the 
over from the style of the body of the 
book. Such a schism is unfortunate, 
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Know Your Merchandise 


by: Betty C. Addison, Isabel B. Win- 
gate, Karen R. Gillespie, 64 x 9%, 
$3.96 


Publisher: Harper and Brothers 

Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 

Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/14; 27% x 
46 picas 

Stock: Warrentown Plate 

Binding: Interlaken Arco green 

Stamping: green and white inks 


Designer: D. F. Bradley 


This is a big, long, book filled with in- 
formation both for students preparing for 
business careers in retailing, and for the 
consumer who wants to know what he is 
buying. It is full of facts, figures, lists, 
tables, and line and halftone illustrations 
of all kinds. Dan Bradley has done a mas- 
terful job of bringing all this material to- 
gether into an attractive and readable vol- 
ume. 

The choice of Bodoni as a display face to 
go with the 11/14 Caledonia of the text was 
good. The handling of the numerous sub- 
heads and sub-subheads is masterly. The 
illustrations are well-placed and the cap- 
tions and credit lines are efficiently 
handled. 

Because of the large number of halftone 
illustrations of various kinds, a plate finish 
paper had to be used. 750 pages of this 
paper yield a heavy book, but one which is 
not too ponderous for its 64% x 9% size. 

A good job was done on the composition, 
presswork, and binding. The binding de- 
sign is interesting, but I wish the white ink 
stamping had come out a little whiter. 
Perhaps another bit of ink would have 
done it, or perhaps a white foil could have 
been coaxed onto the cloth. 


Do and Dare 


by: Paul Witty & Barbara Nolen, 6 x 
734, $1.76 
Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Compositor: J. S. Cushing 
Printer: Jersey City Printing Co. 
Binder: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 14/19, 24 x 34% 
picas 
Stock: Opaque Publishers Offset 
Binding: Holliston Roxite, rose 
Stamping: green and brown inks 
Designer: b, W. A. Dwiggins and Rich- 
ard Floethe; f, Eleanor Demirjian 


Eleanor Demirjian has done a good job 
with the text of this volume in the Read- 
ing for Interest series. The page is read- 
able. The illustrations are well placed 
both to illustrate the text and to add varie- 
ty and charm to the page. The folios are 


By BRADLEE EMMONS 
(Little, Brown) 


used intelligently. They are placed at the 
foot of the page flush with the outside of 
the text, and when they are in the way of 
an illustration they are deleted without 
ceremony, provided at least one folio re- 
mains on each two-page spread. 


There are two items of minor importance 
that I would like to change. It seems to 
me that the story subsection heads, which 
are set in even small caps, are somewhat 
too insignificant for the three-line space 
they occupy. Perhaps setting them a size 
larger, if it is available, and giving them a 
little letter spacing would help. Or per- 
haps they would be better flush left in a 
two-line space. 


The second weakness is probably not a 
fault of the designer but rather one result- 
ing from the superior bargaining power of 
an editor. I am referring to the title page 
which is so devoid of the usual title page 
information. It contains a pleasant enough 
illustration, but this illustration completely 
smothers even the bare information of title 
and publisher which is all that has been 
allotted to this page. Information regard- 
ing the editor, the illustrator, etc, has been 
relegated to the copyright page. This ar- 
rangement creates a sort of apologetic in- 
troduction to the book. It deserves better. 

The offset presswork is excellent. Both 
text and illustrations hold a splendid even- 
ness of color. The cover is cleanly stamped 
in green and brown inks. The cover de- 
sign combines the work of W. A. Dwiggins 
and Richard Floethe. 


Audubon’s Animals 


by: Alice Ford, 9 x 12, $12.50 


Publisher: The Studio Publications, Inc. 

Compositor: Brown Brothers 

Printer: Plantin Press (illustrations) 
Vail-Ballou (text) 

Binder: Van Rees Bookbindery 

Type: Lino Caledonia 11/13, 42 x 54 
(2) 

Stock: Warren’s Old Style Lustro Dull 

Binding: Bancroft’s Oxford, linen, 
green 

Stamping: maroon ink & imitation gold 
roll leaf 

Designer: Bryan Holme 


The designer of a large volume such as 
this one (9 x 12) has to adjust his think- 
ing to an unfamiliar pattern. It is not a 
simple problem of, let us say, multiplying 
all type sizes by two and going ahead from 
there. Text type sizes must be kept to 
about normal size, yet lines cannot be set 
too long. Display types must be of a size 
and arrangement to both blend with the 
small text type size and yet not get lost 
on the large paper page size. Boldness is 
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Duf Meet: Desny Doone 
the danger of the man's returning t find him there 


everything except the fun he was having He was net 





CHAPTER EX 










~ 
with it, in 0 grand clatter of bret 
of knives, forks, caffler pot and frying pan 

Dull scrambled to hi feet. shook his shagry head, 
eved cupboard and batted the dune wide There 
were Danny's supphes—flour, sugar, 2 slab of becun, 















Trouble Ahead 
























necessary for title pages. Care and clever- 
ness must be used in arranging illustra- 
tions. 

It is, as a matter of fact, generally the 
illustrations that dictate the extra size of 
such volumes as this. That, of course, is 
true in this case, the book contains 156 
halftone illustrations, many of them in full 
color, reproduced from John James Audiu- 
bon’s paintings and drawings. 

Bryan Holme, the designer, chose a Ba 
croft Oxford Green Linen Finish cloth, a) 
had it stamped in imitation gold over 
maroon ink label. The effect is suitab'e 
and attractive, although the ink might has: 
been a brighter shade of red. 

The double column text is neat and reai- 
able. Many of the illustrations in the ha 
tone section of the book are printed vey- 
tically so the book must be twisted to stu: 
them. This is not ideal, but it was the on 
way the pictures could be reproduced 
large. 

I am a little disturbed by the length of 
line of some of the caption material. Px 
haps some of it should have been set 
two columns, but that might have rais« 
too many other problems. 





Duff: The Story of a Bear 


by: William Marshall Rush, 61% 
814, $2.25 
Publisher: Longmans Green & Co., Ini 
Compositor: Brown Brothers 
Printer: Montauk Book Mfg. Co. 
Binder: Montauk Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Inter. Baskerville 14/16; 
Stock: Warren’s smooth #66 
Binding: Holliston Crown Linen, green 
Stamping: dark blue ink 
Designer: Bertha L. Gunterman, Gai 
dell Dano Christensen 
Illustrator: Gardell Dano Christensen 
This is a somewhat squarish book wit! 
a somewhat squarish type page area, Th 
proportions are actually quite pleasing. | 
think perhaps the inside margins coul 
have been increased somewhat so that th: 
outside margins would have become at leas 
a little smaller than the foot margins. 


25 x 33 


“ 


The typeface was a happy choice in vie) 
of the character of the illustrations, | 
would have been nice if the length of th 
manuscript had been such as to allow ai 
extra point or two of leading. This woul 
have been particularly desirable in view « 
the fact that the book was intended for th 
younger reader, 


(left, second line) Know Your Mer- 
chandise 


set in Lino. Caledonia 11/14; illus 
tration caption; Spt c&sc. 


(center) Duff, The Story of a Bear 


set in Inter. Baskerville 14/16. Run- 
ning head, italic of text size. 


(right) The Magic Curtain 
set in Lino. Caledonia 10/12. Chap- 
ter No. Lino. Bodoni bold small caps 
spaced; title, Mono. Bodoni 175 italic 
& roman. 
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The title page makes an interesting nar- 
row measure of type down the center of 
the page. The brown, printed endpapers 
ire attractive. The paper is pleasing in 
olor and finish. 

The binding, I am afraid, leaves some- 
hing to be desired. The dark blue ink 
tamping on the dark green linen cloth is 
. little on the dull side due partly to lack 
f contrast and zip in the color combina- 
ion, and partly to the very simple stamp- 
ng design, based largely on the jacket. 


rhe Biological World 


by: Rev. Charles J. Wideman, S.J. 
and Sister Raphaelis Behlen, 
S.C.C., 5144 x 814, $3.16 

’ublisher & Compositor: Loyola U. P. 
’rinter: Mid-City Press 
tinder: Engdahl Bindery 
‘ype: Lino. Granjon 12/14; 25 x 38% 
picas 
Stock: Northwest offset 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, green 
Stamping: black and gray-green inks 
Designer: Edit, Inc. 
Illustrator: Ernest King 
It is obvious that a great deal of thought 
ind care was put into the planning of this 
book. The text is well organized, and the 
quantities of illustrations are handled with 
neatness and imagingtion. They add inter- 
est to the text rather than confusion. 
I was surprised to see that Granjon was 


A bevy of bindings for textbook, reader, and juvenile 
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chosen as the text type for a book to be 
printed by offset. The result, however, was 
much better than I would have expected. 
The presswork, in fact, sems very good 
throughout. 

I find the use of so much bold sanserif 
type for sideheads, captions, etc., gives the 
book a somewhat spotty appearance. I 
would have preferred a more subdued 
Granjon Bold for the sideheads, and a 
small size of Granjon lightface for the 
captions. Obviously, though, it is impos- 
sible to please everyone. 

The title page is not unsuccessful, but 
is a little too low on the page for my eye. 

The cover design is modern in feeling, 
but loses its effectiveness through use of 
ink instead of foil. The choice of a more 
pleasing shade of green for the cloth would 
have been a change for the better. 


Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo 
by: Edna Chandler, 6 x 734, $1.40 
Publisher & Compositor: Beckley-Cardy 

Printer & Binder: Robert O. Law 
Type: Inter. Regal 14/20; 24 x 3444 
Stock: Hermes School Text eggshell 
Binding: DuPont Px, tan 
Stamping: red and black inks 
Designer: Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Illustrator: Jack Merryweather 

This is a bright and sprightly three-color 
letterpress book for the Second Grade. The 
publisher has turned out a book that is 
neat and legible. The illustrations by Jack 
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Merryweather are informal in just the right 
way to catch the cattle country atmosphere. 
The choice of type with 14pt. Regal Black- 
face for the chapter heads—was well 
planned to create a color harmony of type 
and illustration. Perhaps it could have 
been improved slightly by making the chap- 
ter heads 18 point instead of 14, thus giv- 
ing them a little more emphasis. 

The margins, to my eye, could have been 
improved a little by running the text a 
little higher on the page. 

The stamping in red and black inks on 
a tan cloth is neat and tidy. The presswork 
is good. The paper is pleasing in color 
and finish. 

In general the book has few faults and 
numerous virtues. I am hard pressed to 
say why it isn’t more outstanding. Perhaps 
it doesn’t have enough problems to be 
solved, or perhaps it just isn’t particularly 
inspired. 


Do and Learn 
by: Paul Witty, 844 x 1014, $.48 
Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Manufacturer: George Banta Pub. Co. 
Type: Lino. Janson; 36 x 49 picas 
Stock: Garntone Workpad #45 
Binding: Thilmany Kraft, white 
Stamping: Olive green and rust 
Designer: b, Marion Jackson; f, 
Eleanor Demirjian 
Illustrator: Esther Moss 


KNOW YOUR 
MERCHANDISE 


cases 
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(Photo by Criterion} 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This workbook was developed and 
planned to go with Do and Dare. It pro- 
vides somewhat more than the ordinary run 
of workbook material and presents it in an 
attractive manner. It is well organized edi- 
torially and typographically. Illustrations 
by Esther Moss add much to the liveliness 
of the volume, and the cover designed by 
Marion Jackson is most attractive. 

I am glad to observe a tendency toward 
more attractive workbooks. It has always 
seemed illogical that great effort should be 
expended to produce a typographical sound 
textbook which would be accompanied by 
a hit or miss sort of workbook. It is ob- 
bvious that in this instance the publisher 
has recognized the incongruity of such a 
situation and has requested the designer 
to tie the two books together so to speak. 
The results are very satisfactory. 


Milton & Melville 

by: Henry F. Pommer, 6 x 9, $5.00 
Publisher: U. of Pittsburgh Press. 
Compositor & Printer: The Eddy Press 
Binder: George McKibbin & Sons Co. 
Type: Mono. Caslon #337, 10/12; 24 x 

38 picas 
Stock: Worthy 

edge text 
Binding: Holliston Novelex, Linen, navy 

blue 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: The Eddy Press Corp. 

It is hard for this reviewer to understand 
why such a small typeface was chosen for 
this volume. The text is short, about 75,000 
words. The trimmed size is large, 6 x 9. 
The $5.00 price is not low. Yet this book 
was set 10/12 and held down to 192 pages. 
The text is full of extract material which 
is set in Monotype Caslon 8 on 10. The use 
of these small type sizes is very unfortunate 
for the appearance of the book, and is very 
discouraging to the potential reader. In 
addition the chapter heads, with both num- 
ber and title set in large Caslon caps, are 
too large and over-powering for the text. 

The title page is neat and satisfactory, 
but unfortunately it faces a twisted frontis- 
piece, with the caption in the inner margin. 
The book has three illustrations, and either 
of the other two would have been much 
better as a frontis since both of them are 
vertical illustrations. 

The book has no running heads, although 
they would have been useful in helping the 
reader find the various subjects under dis- 
cussion. The folios are centered at the 
foot, but they are dropped an unnecessarily 
long way beneath the text. 

The head margins could profitably be re- 
duced in favor of somewhat larger foot 
margins. The paper is pleasing in texture, 
but presents a rather pasty white appear- 
ance that is not easy on the eye. The press- 
work is routine. 

In artificial light the Holliston Novelex 
linen cloth looks black, but the specifica- 
tion sheets lists it as Navy Blue. In any 
case it is attractive and suitable, and is 
well stamped in imitation gold foil on the 
front cover and shelfback. A neat yellow 

_and blue headband is used. My only quar- 
rel with the binding lies in the matter of 
the uncut front edge. To me this seems 


white opaque deckle 


Jb 













like just one more handicap for the pro- 
spective reader to overcome. 


Harry Burns Hutchins and the 
University of Michigan 

by: Shirley W. Smith, 6 x 9, $4.50 
Publisher: University of Michigan Press 
Manufacturer: Lord Baltimore Press 
Type: Lino. Garamond, 12/14; 26 x 46 

picas 
Stock: Warren’s Old Style, white wove, 

#60 
Binding: Athol’s Terek, Arran, red 
Stamping: Imitation gold roll leaf. 
Designer: Walter A. Donnelly 

This is a solid, substantial volume, emi- 
nently suited, in its format, to its subject 
matter. The biography of an ex-president 
of a great university deserves a quiet, taste- 
ful volume, and this is just what has been 
produced. 

The large 6 x 9 size gives an intial im- 
pression of weight and substance. The 
binding is rich—gold stamping on a fine 
red buckram-type cloth. The shelfback 
stamping is formal, but is relieved with an 
unusual touch in that the publisher’s im- 
print line runs vertically up the center of 
the shelfback in contrast to the rest of the 
lettering which runs conventionally across 
the spine. 

The text paper is pleasing in color and 
its finish is good to the touch and good to 
the type. The 12 point Garamond type face 
presents a readable page, warm, strong, and 
nicely proportioned in relation to the paper 
page area. The presswork is good. 

Meriden Gravure is to be commended on 
the splendidly printed illustrations, printed 
on the same stock as the text. 

The chapter headings are simple, the 
title page is pleasing and unusual, and 
combines successfully with the fine frontis- 
piece illustration of Dr. Hutchins. 

In my opinion, the least successful ele- 
ment of the book is the contents page. The 
use of solid caps with very little leading, 
not only creates an illegible page, but one 
which is unpleasant to observe. The un- 
necessary leaders add to the general dull- 
ness of the effect. 

In general, however, this is a most sat- 
isfactory volume, far above the typographic 
average. 


Reiner Script Issued 


Reiner Script, designed by Imre Reiner. 
internationally known artist and typo- 
graphic designer, cut by Typefoundry 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, is now avail- 
able at all American Type Founders 
branches. 


Reiner Script —a unique 


new type by Amsterdam. 


Reiner Script, new Typefoundry Amsterdam face 
in sizes from 18 to 96 pt. This is 30 pt. large 


Reiner Script is a completely origi- 
nal design, deriving solely from the 


ered, and stamped in silver foil. 
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artist’s concept of the contemporary 
spirit as applied to typographic and 
advertising design. It is fast in pace, 
has an energetic irregularity that 
achieves a highly personal, hand-written 
effect. 


New Aid for Publishers 


To guide production staffs in their se- 
lection of printing papers, the S. D 
Warren Co., paper manufacturers, has 
published a limited edition of Warren’s 
Production Aid for Publishers oj 
Schoolbooks and Trade Books. 

For quick reference the 334-page 
book is divided into sections. The first 
tabulates “Equivalent Weights of Book 
Paper per Ream of 500 Sheets,” fol- 
lowed by convenient tabulations of 
weights and bulks of all Warren pub- 
lishing grades, including several new 
arrangements which simplify bulk com- 
parison. 

The same informative, straight-for- 
ward approach characterizes the fol- 
lowing sections including such topics 
as: 

—Advantages and limitations imposed 
by the characteristics of various print- 
ing papers; 

—Analysis of printability: The relation 
of type to paper, how lower case letters 
of different type faces print on various 
papers; how type color mass is affected 
by paper and type selection, demon- 
strated for comparison with various 
popular type faces on different grades 
of paper; a similar demonstration of 
the relationship of line engravings to 
paper surfaces. 

—Suitability of one and four color 
drawings or photographic halftones to 
uncoated papers. 

Illustrated by means of good and bad 
examples. 

—Comparative showing of uncoated pa- 
pers each of the same basis weight so 
that bulk, texture and color may be 
viewed and compared; similar compari- 
son of Bible, Pigmented and Coated 
papers for letterpress and offset lithog- 
raphy; 

—Catalog of all standard weights of 
book publishers’ Warren papers includ- 
ing Antique, Machine Finish, English 
Finish, and Halftone Plate papers, 
Bible, Pigmented, Endleaf and Coated 
papers. 

The unusual organization of the book 
assures that any information can be lo- 
cated instantly. Except for the section 
dividers each page has been cut on the 
fore-edge to make a strip of the sheet 
below it visible. The fore-edges have 
been vertically imprinted with reference 
information. 


The book is plastic bound, hard cov- 


Y \00 YEARS! 


yy 
yf It is with pride that E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
I Y inaugurates its Centennial year of publishing with 


THE CONFIDENT YEARS 
1885-1915 


By Van Wyck Brooks 
which brings to a close the series of historical 
volumes that bears the title 


“Makers and Finders: A History of 
the Writer in America, 1800-1915" 


BOUND IN BANCROFT’S 


this concluding volume in Mr. Brooks’ monumental 
study of American writers and writing, covers 
the period closest to the present, and gives a 
splendid picture of the influences brought 
to bear on the writers who have 
appeared since the conclusion 
of World War I. 


ALBERE D. SMITH & CO. ie 
A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


* WOrth 4-5775 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. + Financial 6-3557 
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Brass & Steel Stamps @ Steel & Brass Type MERCIAL LINING APER GO. | Seniples on 
que 


656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 7-7362 1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 











































CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


LAMINATORS, INC. 


LAMINATING e COATING 
Plastic Film e@ Foils @ Paper @ Fabrics 
“Let Us Solve Your Laminating Problems” 
243 Passaic Street, Newark 4, N. J. Humboldt 2-4000 
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for the| =  SLOVES 


ee nav! BINDING CO., INC. 
601 West 26th Street, N. Y. 1 








GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORE 















Agents for 
P. H. GLATPELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


IN STOCK — ON SKIDS 
31x 42—110—Gr.31 35% x 46— 138 —Gr. 352 
34x45 —129—Gr.34 38 x50—160—Gr. 38 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
New York City 








A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


(OSE - 
“@,, SLIP-CASES 


ae MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 
557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York @ ULster 5-3040 















MEAD PAPERS 
Specialized text pa f ll t f 

MEAD hard-bound books 

Fe seid THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Boston - Dayton - Soteose 











The New MAGNESIUM Dies For 


BOOK COVERS 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone, MU 1045 






















RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 
HOUSATONIC e MASSACHUSETTS 







For over 72 years, since 1878 


SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


ei i 


a LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varick STREET ii CompLeTeE Boox 
New York 13, N. Y. MANUFACTURING 


SESS SSS WSS SST TTT TFTA TVAESVAVSAWAVATVAVANAS 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Gook Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SSB BSS WSS VFS VVVFSSVFTSVASTTSTAAAAS 


CHAS. H. 


=” BOHN 


BOOK 
& _ INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 200 Hudson St., WA 5-2063 


2 | BROCK and RANKIN 


BINDING 619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO S, ILLINOIS 


fF; 
Lhe BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


‘Ske Boonwaitin Co. 


rannessancss | Book Manufacturers « Printers + Binders 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


THE COLONIAL PRESS INC. 


YPESETTING - ELECTROTYPING + FLATBED specced M. 
ITARY PRINTING + EDITION AND PERFECT BINDING enton, ass. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


EW YORK OFFICE: 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





W. B. CONKEY COM PANY 


DIVISION OF RAND MCNALLY 8&8 COMPANY 


fi » 
Ne 7B 9 Printers. Binders - Book and Calalog Manufacturers 


(eas CHICAGO ¢* NEW YORK 
siwwcevevy Manufacturing Plant © © HAMMOND, INDIANA 


THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 


Cornwall, New York 


PLANT EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


75 Varick St., New York 13 
WA 5-7600 


MARCH, 1952 


COUNTRY LIFE PRESS CORPORATION 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


Composition, Plates, Engineered to 
Printing and Serve Book 
Binding y Publishers 


NEW YORK OFFICE—575 Madison Ave.—Mu. 8-5300 


Gobn F CUNEO Company 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD + CHICAGO 


Quality Book Manufacturing 


under Donnelley’s service of Undivided Responsibility 
from start to finish—design, artwork, composition, en- 
= «gravings, plates, presswork, binding, mailing, ship- 
ping. All commercially important printing processes. 


DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


NV Vp te) 
Wi) 


Za 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
2200 Maywood Drive, Maywood, Illinois 


FOLDERS @ BOOKLETS @ FULL & HALF 
CATALOGUES @ ee PUBLICATIONS 


Over Sewing 
Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Short Run Editions 


” Fisher Bookbinding Co., Inc, 


228-238 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-0058 


The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
732 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Kooks : Kookvertising 


34 HUBERT ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-1700 


stage tngettngettogettegetty 


retro Ds 


TWO Plants To Serve You— 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 
Book Manufacturers 
llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 
1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ee eeeeeeece ws 
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- LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


gee 20s The Murray Printing Company 
WAKEFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Offset Reproduction of Scientific and 


Reference Books in Sets a Specialty 


Complete Book Manufacture 












DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 






SCRANTON 9, 
PENNA. 











nMalional P0005 cony.r Ine. 





Lithographers to Book Publishers 
. Hi. JENKINS, INC, 75 VARICK STREET + CANAL 6-0366 + NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 










Designers & Producers of Bookcovers and Bookbinding 













Specializing in 
Offset for Books available promptly 
requiring conscien-| CONN ECTICU ( UT 1 Pat NTERS | upon request, call 

Hartford 5-3157 


119 Yeors of Soler Lithography 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


239 South American Street « y Aeladelasbia 


Franklin A. Sears 


















tiows production 




















P F. Pettibone &® Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 


aby Kingsport Press, ne. CHICAGO, IL 


KINGSPORT, TENN. EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. CHICAGO 10, ILL. aes 
1 EAST 57th ST. 325 W. HURON ST. 































& Complete Edition Work 

> : THE 
ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY & Plimpton Press 
Specializing in the manufacture of Qe Norwood Mass. La Porte Inv. | 
school text books and subscription books —, ees : mona 











2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO gu 









Juveniles ; 
School Annuals 
Trade & Textbooks 







Complete Book Manufacturers | 


George McKIBBIN & Son | 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 








PUBLISHERS BOOKBINDERY, INC. 


CANAL 6-3415 148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 13 








Whd-Sta te EDITION BINDERY 


Complete Binders 
Text Book, Edition, Library and Catalog 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


wonraux poox mre. co,mne.| be Aiversive Press 


ha =e 
















me | Quinn & Booen Comeany, Ine. 
= Gn }| Com plete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT « RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 381 FOURTH AVB. 


















Composition © Printing > Edition Binding Ee dol 4 Le oy <4 UM, , 
419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. {2 ki 
: H. 0, HOUGHTON & co. RE [] 840 MEMORIAL DRIVE 
ALgonquin 4-0480 CAMBRIDGE 38 ry MASSACHUSETTS 








BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 








Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 
461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 


9 E N D 0 # bindery, inc. 


Eind-All Licensee @ EDITION & 
@ PAMPHLET BINDING 
@ Since 1901 

29 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. WO-4 3616-7-8 





Complete Printing, 

Book Manufacturing 

E.W. STEPHENS ara shipping Serv- 

COMPANY ices—on Single Vol- 

Columbia, Mo.—in the Heart of umes and DeLuxe 
the Heart-land Sets. 








JF Taplen-Ca 


EDITION 
i] iF BOOKBINDERS 
©} FOR 101 YEARS 


32-01 Queens Blvd. 
Long Island City 
STilwell 4-8578 


assez [| THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


Producers of KNickotypes, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 
New York OFFICE 


220 FirtTH AVENUE 


4c. 
ALENTINE COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
345 Hudson St. New York City 


[ BOOK COMPOSITION CO. 
VAN KEES rs 

BOOK BINDING CORP. 
08 W. 26th St., N. Y. © 


H. WOLPE 2256": comeos:tion 


ELECTROTYPING + PRINTING + BINDING 


wos w 20, new vork1 NEW YORK 


MARCH, 1952 


316 Hudson St., N. Y. 


MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


.Aligne 
a = 
on ..Ceriex 
———— 
~~... F lex-0-Cell 
--w-va-en--- Fally-He 


~~ Tt  _...Tauber-Twist 
--- MUTT U Multi-Ring 
ensmemamsseere Nu-Plast 
Vv ...Round Ring 
eS 
-... Streamliner 
mmm 
Spiralastic 
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x 
*Other Bindings 
Tauber- Tube 


®@ NEW ENGLAND 

Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn 

Bay State Bindery, Inc., 152 Purchase St., Boston 10, Mass.. 
Burlen, Robert & Son, 301 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass.......... .... $So KAXP 
J. S. Wesbv & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass... ....----.0-0----HMOPW 
The J. C. Hall Company, 21 Sabin Street, Pawtuckett, R. 1. H-P-W 


MPTUVWTt 
.-CDHKNPSSp 
-HMOPTTtUW 


@®@ NEW YORK CITY 

MremeroGmmtatre: Ga, TUG Taeh SU Deis sccseccsssnccttcscniscsennsseseenntc CHMOP 
Chariton Co., F. M., Inc., 345 Hudson St. 

John M. Gettier, 200 Varick St... 

Hamilton Bindery Service, Inc., 52 East 19th St...... 

M. Shain & Sons, 114 West 27th Street 

Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3lst Street 

Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street. . 

le lel eee: 


@ EAST 

The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, 

Moore & Co., 2201 Garrett Ave., Baltimore, 

Joseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 41st St., Paterson 4, N. J........ 
Erhard & Gilcher, 109-111 Van Buren St., Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., 256 N. 3rd St., Phila. Pa 


@ SOUTHEAST 
Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C...0.................- 
Virginia Wire-O- Bdg. Corp., 1210% E. Cary St., Richmond 19 


®@ SOUTHWEST 

Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal... 

Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal 

American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas 

Universal Bookbindery Inc., 800 Block Avenue B, San Antonie 6, Tex............. 


@ MIDWEST 

General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, II! 

Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, III 

Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago, II! 

Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, IIl., 732 W, Van Buren St 

Central Press, 14 S. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas.................... 

The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich. 

Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich... 

Detroit Mailing & Bdg., 450 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich.. 

Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubeen, Detreit, Mich...................... 
Twin City Wire-O Co., 750 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn... 
Interstate Bindery Co., 408-410 Admiral Bivd., Kansas City, Mo 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive tSt., St. Leuis, Mo. 

National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo... 

Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. Co., 2202 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 1101 Power Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

The A. H. Pelz Co., 1825 E. 18th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Standard Mech. Bdgs. Co, 1100 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 12, 0... 

Arnold Co., 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis................ DS 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Wilwaukee, Wise... cesses CDEN 


® WEST COAST 

The Irwin-Hodson Company, 439 N. W. 15th Ave., Portland 9, Ore...........-.--.---ss--W 
@ CANADA 

Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal 

W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B 


The Luckett Loose Leaf, Ltd.,11-17 Charlotte St., Toronto 2B, Ontario 0-T-Tt-U-V 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., King & Spadina, Toronto 2 CDE 


QUALITY 


NI 
2 
os Printing 
x 


NEw York LITHOGRAPHING Corp. 
52 EAST 19TH STREET + NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


GRAMERCY 7-3200 








OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 Book Sewers 

Smyth #1 & #2 H.F. and Auto. Case 
Makers 

Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 

Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 

Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 

Smyth Caseback Former 

16” National Book Sewer 

Hoole Ft. Pwr. Numbering Mchns. 

Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 

Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 

Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW SMYTH #12 BOOK SEWERS 

NEW SMYTH #3 CLOTH CUTTERS 

NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW C & P Paper Cutters 

NEW C & P 10 x 15 NS Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Brackett Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 

NEW Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Single Auto. & Duplex Rotary 
Board Cutters 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 


We are interested in the purchase of 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO 


28 Reade St., New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 








REBUILT IN 
OUR OWN SHOP UNDER 
EXPERT SUPERVISION 


Model 400 Pleger Library Stamper 

Pleger 7 Ft. Rotary Gathering Table 

Potdevin 24” Rotary Press 

Brackett Double Head Stripper 

Standard Hand Roller Backer 

Job Backers 

National 16” Straight Needle Sewer 

Smyth <3 Curved Needle Sewer 

Singer Sewers—7-11 and 6-19 

Marresford Model C Tipper 

Oversewing Scoring Machine 

Potdevin Gluers—21"—24”"—27” 

Wire Stitchers—Various models 

Sheridan 2 rod hand lever Embosser 

Krause Hand Lever Embosser—floor model 

Ring Embossers 

Rosback 30” and 36” Round Hole Rotary 
Perforators 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Fortuna Skiving Machine—Model G 

Berry 4 Spindle Drilling Machine 

Roto-Assembler 5’ Rotary Gathering Table 

Gane’s Hydraulic Book Compressor—like new 

Kwikprint Stamping Mach. 

45” Seybold Holyoke Cutter 


BUILDERS OF MEYER’S 
ROLLER BACKERS 


Send us your inquiries 
Many others available 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 
1335-45 W. LAKE ST CHICAGO 7, ILL 


YORK @ SAN FRANCISCO e LOS‘ANGELES 














ST LOUIS eNEW 
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FOR SALE 





No. 4 Miehle 4-roller Cyl. Press. 

No. 43 Babcock 3-roller. 

29 x 41 Miehle Cyl. Cutter & Creaser. 

Extension Delivery for 5-0 Miehle. 

38” Acme Automatic Power Cutter. 

60” Oswego mill type Power Cutter. 

14 x 22 John Thomson. 

12 x 18 C & P Craftsman. 

8 x 12 & 19 x 15 C & P Jobbers. 

Claybourn Precision Flat Shaver. 

No. 14 Vandercook full pg. Proof Press. 

Wesel Electric Galley Proof Press. 

Miller Universal Saw Trimmer. 

Latham 1” Wire Stitcher. 

2—Morrison Box Stitchers. 

Latham 26” Round Hole Perforator. 

12%” Standard Hand Backer. 

17 x 22 Liberty Job Folder. 

Model 289 and 290 Baum Auto. Job 
Folders. Model B Cleveland Folder. 

Portland foot power Punch. 

Hoe double Matrix Drying Table. 

Scott heavy duty Dry Mat Roller. 

1 to 7-ton Stereo. Metal Pots. 

Hoe flat & curved Plate Routers. 

Curved Shavers & Casting Boxes. 

16 & 24-Pg. Hoe Web Newspaper Presses. 

NEW Hall Form Tables & “Dural” light- 
weight Stereo. Chases. 

28 x 34 & 37 x 52 Wagner Power Offset 
Proving Presses. 

Hoe Rotary & Flat-bed Tin Presses. 

Sheeters & Slitters—all sizes. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, INC. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


POWER CUTTERS 
Available for prompt delivery. 38”, 44”, 
55, 20th Century Seybolds. 36”, 3614”, 
40”, 55”, 65” Sheridans. All auto. clamp. 
38” Oswego, hand clamp. Real savings 
possible. Contact TurNerR PRINTING Ma- 
CHINERY, INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 


Chicago-Detroit. 


Latest OPS Ruling allows us to undersell 
for 42 price. Have your work done on these 
machines—Smyth Casemakers; Caseing-In; 
Book Sewers; Cloth Cutter; Seybold Pre- 
cision Cutters 50, 44, 38”; Seybold Adj. 
Book Nipper; Smasher, Embossers; Round- 
er & Backers; Bundlers; Hand Shears; 
Skivers; Dewarpers; Edge & Flat Gluers; 
Wringers; Bevelers; Brackett Stripper; 
Perforators; Drills & Dies; Joggers; Wire. 
stitchers all sizes; Metal Bound Boards; 
Dollys; Air & Hand Presses; Thomson 
C&C; Gold Stamper; Round Cornerers: 
Folders; Comp. 1 fold Chopper; Harris 
Curved Plate Prtg. Pebblers; Routers; 
Wax Shaver; Banders (Renz); Rot. Bd. 
Cutters; Slitters; Scorers; Styers; Corner 
Cutters & S&S Gluers & Wrapper; Tube 
Cutters; Varnisher; Ender; Die Press; 
Paper Shredder; Glue Pots; Band Saws; 
Motors AC or DC; Lathes; Simplex, 
Kluge, 14x22 C&P and smaller Prtg. 
Presses. Rebuilt Machy. Co. Long 3-3515 
520 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





_ Sa FOR SALE 


Old Established Trade Bindery—North- 
west. Binding and Paper Ruling. Owner 
wishes to retire. Doing a good business. 
Full details will be given. Box #370. 








FOR SALE 
DEPENDABLE BUYS 


1—Bookrounding Machine 

1—Seybold Book Compressor 
1—Norwood Composition Book Folder 
1—Smyth Cloth Cutter 

3—Smyth #1 Casemakers 

1—Casing-in Machine 

2—30” Rosback Rotary Perforators 
1—Friel Check Imprinting Press 
5—18”—24”—27”"—Potdevin Gluers 
30—Boston, Morrison, Latham Stitchers 
5—28”—30”——36” Power Perforators 
1—Automatic Cutter 32” 

4—Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—-Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stpprs 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—-Sheridan & Std. Upr. Rnd. Stmprs. 
12—Smyth No. 3, No. 4 & No. 10 Sewer: 
6—Job Backers, all sizes 

1—Brackett Stripper Double Head 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
1—Burton Snap-Out Perforator 
3—National Book Sewers 

2—Griffin Leaf Attachments 

2—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutters 
1—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutter wit 

Leaf Attachments 

1 Krause Book Nipper 

1 Single head Bracket Stripper | 
1 12Z Morrison Stitcher 
1 Sheridan Covering Machine 

2 Krause 11 x 17 Hand Embossers 





Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 


135 West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y¥. 








CHelsea 3-7509 





BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Oversewing Machine 

Jogging Machine 

Smyth Casing-in Machine 

National Straight Needle Sewers, 16”——20 

Smyth Curve Needle Sewers, $3 #10 

Smyth Casemakers, #1 & #2 

2 Sheridan Diecutting Presses, 48x24, 36x18 

Brackett Stripping Machines, Double & 
Single Head 

Crawley Rounder & Backer 

Christensen Automatic Stitchers 

Marresford Tipping Machine 

2—Staubli Semi Auto. Book Sewers. 

New Jersey Automatic Gluing Machine 

Hand Roller Backer, 17”, 21” 

Potdevin Gluing Machines—27”"—16” 

Foot Power Stabber, 15” 

Bundling Press 

Pressboards, 20” x 24”, 20” x 28” 

Job Backer 25” 

Singer Sewer 6-9, 6-19, 16-81 & 7-11 

Round Corner Mach. (Foot Power) 

Super Speed Drills, new, hydraulic & foo! 

Wire Stitchers, New & Rebuilt, All Make- 
& Models 

Cleveland B Folder Feeder, continuous | 

Quire Folder (Norwood) | 

Smyth Gluing Mach. 24” 

McAdam Paging Mach. Top & Bottom | 

Glue Pots (1 & 2 gal.) electric | 

Round Corner Cutter, power, 34%” cap. 

Wright Drill, 3 Spindle—Single | 

Punch Machinse, Latham & Portland | 

National Str Needle Sewers, 16”, 20” 

Sta-Warm Glue Mixer (25 Gal.) Electric 

Seybold Round Cornering Machine 


We Buy Used Equipment 
Spiral Punch Machine 
Sulby Tipping & Plating Machine 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
629 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, I! 





GEORGE WEIGL 
134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKBINDING 
MACHINERY 
also Manufacturers of Leather Edge Burnish 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


wit 








FOR SALE 





















































“FOR IMMEDIATE SALE” 


|}. T. Robinson Scoring Machine, 45” 
with 2 h.p. AC Motor, set of scoring 
heads, 2 sets of grooving heads. 

Cameron rotary cloth slitter 60”, Model 
6, Serial 4116225 with 71% h.p. AC 
Motor. 

Potdevin Wringer 30”, Serial 1550 with 
4 AC Motor. 

Potdevin Wringer 30”, Serial #1469 
with 4% AC Motor. 

[wo—16 x 24 x 30 Sheridan Standing 
Presses. 

Berry Pneumatic Book Press. 

Potdevin De-Warper, 30”, #JM30-2001, 
with % h.p. AC Motor. 

Murray Backlining Machine. Will apply 
2 pieces of crash, 1 paper liner and 
headbands with 2 h.p. AC Motor. 

Smyth Triple Lining & Headband Ma- 
chine, Serial #34 with 2 h.p. AC 
Motor and regulator. 

Smyth Rounder & Backer #20, with 3 
h.p. AC Motor & regulator. 

Standard Hand Rounder & Backer, Se- 
rial #249. 

Crawley Rounder & Backer with 1 h.p. 
AC Motor. 

Book Back Gluer, % h.p. AC Motor. 

Seybold Book Smasher, Serial +172, 
with 10 h.p. AC Motor. 

Smyth #2 Casemaker, Serial +L695, 
with 1 h.p. AC Motor and regulator. 

Sheridan Casemaker, side feed, Serial 
#103, with 7% h.p. AC Motor & 
regulator. 

Standard Hand Stamping Press with elec- 
tric heaters, head size 10 x 14”, 

Sheridan Arch Stamping & Embossing 
Press with single draw roll leaf at- 
tachment, head size 14 x 20” with 
electric heaters, 5 h.p. AC Motor & 
regulator. 

Sheridan Arch Stamping & Embossing 
Press with triple draw leaf attachment, 
head size 14 x 20” with electric heat- 
ers, 3 h.p. AC Motor & regulator. 

Roll Leaf Cutter Lathe, % h.p. AC 
Motor. 

2—Bradley Hand Shears 24”. 

Symth Casemaker, Model #1, Serial 
+72, % h.p.AC Motor. 

Potdevin Wringer, Model W30, Serial 
#1514, % h.p. AC Motor. 

Simplex Tipping Machine, 2 h.p. AC 
Motor. 

Crawley Rounder & Becker, Serial #378. 
No motor. 


4ll Equipment in Good Working Condi- 
tion and Can be Inspected at 


F, M. CHARLTON CO,, INC. 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-3050 





144%” x 22” NLS. C & P with gold leaf 
attachment. 

14” x 22” super heavy duty C & P Auto- 
matic Unit 

Brackett Trimmer, Model ‘‘B’’ 20”. 

Brackett Stripping Machine. 

Crawley Rounder and Backer. 

Cleveland Folder, Model ‘‘M”’. 

Baum Sextuplet 1714” x 22” Folder 

Rosback 28” Rotary Perforator, five heads 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Tel. MA. 7-3800 





25 to 56” Single Fold Folders 

44 x 58” Dex. late style double 32 

42 x 56” Dex. #191 

28 x 42” Dexter 

36 x 48” Dexter 

+4 x 62” Brown Quad 

Above folders equipped with Cross Feed- 


ers. 

Christensen Stitchers with A.C. Motor 
Equip. 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutter with or 
without auto. feeder. 


No. 3 Smyth and Straight Needle Sew- 
ing Machines 


STOLP-GORE Co. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
CE 6-2955 





MARCH, 1952 


CASH WITH ORDER. 









FOR SALE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Sheridan Rowe Continuous Book Trimmer, 
maximum cut 11” x 16”, minimum cut 8” 
x 11”. Ready for prompt delivery. Contact 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC., 2630 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. TOwer 
1-1810. Branches: Chicago-Detroit. 





Sheridan Casemaker, No. 14, will make 
cases for memorandum size books and up- 
ward. Excellent A-l condition. Private 
Sale. Box #340. 


Seybold 44” auto spacer model 60, almost 
new, see it in operation. Substantial dis- 
count. 
Seybold 64” Precision paper cutter, power 
back gauge, rebuilt and guaranteed as new. 
Substantial savings. 
Almost new Cleveland Automatic folder, 
model WWF 14x20. Substantial discount. 
Sheridan Automatic Gathering machine, 12 
pocket size 9x12, perfect mechanical con- 
dition. AC electrical equipment. 

J. Spero & ComPANY 
549 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago 


AN 3-4633 


19” x 25” Model O Cleveland Automatic 
Folder, 36” x 48” Model 190 and 42” x 57” 
Model 191 Dexter Automatic Folders. For 
details contact TURNER PRINTING MACHIN- 
ERY, INc., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. TOwer 1-1810. Branches: Chi- 


cago-Detroit. 


2—Miehle Verticals V-50. 
2—GT Harris 2-col. offset 41x54”. 
6/0 Miehle 2-color, Berry Lift. 


3/0 Miehle 2-color, Dexter Suc. 
Feed. 


EF Cleveland folder, 17 x 22” 
74” Premier Line up table. 
KRATMAN MACHINERY 
SALES CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Baum ~ 33 Folder 
Chambers Quad Folder, 54” 


DEXTER 74” QUAD 32 FOLDER 
Dexter Folders, 189A, 104 D/16, 192 
Lawson 5 Head Drill 


Joseph Smyth Straight Needle Sewing Ma- 
chines, 16”, 18” 


Juengst 32-box 9x12 Gatherer 


JUENGST 14” PERFECT BINDER 
Miehle 2-Color Offset, 65” 
Sheridan 25” Continuous Coverer 





Smyth Casing-in Machine 
Smyth Cover Former 
Wesel Curved Plate Router, 7 Cylinders 


We purchase for cash used printing 
and bookbinding equipment 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, INC. 
438 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1276 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 














WANTED 
Braidwood round corner machines 
Box #345 


WANTED 


One No. 2 Smyth Casemaker. 


Advise condition, price and Serial No. 
Box #375 





HELP WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE—Composition 
firm seeks representative to solicit book 
composition in New York area. Represent- 
ative may handle other non-competing 


lines. Box #110 


PAPER RULER 

State Age, Experience, and Starting Wages. 

Union or Non-Union? 
Box #220 








Casemaker Operator 


For #2 Smyth Casemaker. Must be able 

to do other bindery work. Send full infor- 

mation as to experience and qualifications 

in first letter. All replies kept confidential. 
Box #360 


BINDERY EXECUTIVE: man co- 


pable of supervising Trade Bind- 
ery and Library with approximate- 
ly 60 employees in large Suoth- 
ern City. Excellent opportunity 
for man with experience and 
ability. 

Box #365 


Plant Superintendent 
wanted by 


Loose Leaf Binder and 
Index Manufacturer 


Experienced in as many phases of 
loose leaf binder manufacturing as 
possible (Bindery, Stamping & Em- 
bossing, Metal Shop, Printing & Cel- 
luloid Indexing, Leather Shop, etc.). 
Well equipped, modern plant employ- 
ing 150 people located in Philadelphia 
area. Dunn & Bradstreet rating A-I. 
Wonderful opportunity for properly 
qualified man with production know- 
how. Give full qualifications, experi- 
ence, age, and employers. Confi- 
dential. 

Box #350 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, CAnal 6-2843 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 






FOR MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 84 





83 





Production Portrait 
(Continued from pge 72) 


some in having found his learning and 
understanding of theory and practice 
with a master in lettering, printing, and 
design. Now having shaped around 
this invaluable core, practice in the 
methods of mass production, he has 
perfected his work with the natural 
expression of his inherent creative 
ability as an artist in the graphic arts. 

Oldenburg is not a copy of his 
master, either in his work or in his 
thinking. He found himself believing 
and judging differently than Gill, but 
he retained and developed the in- 
struments and principles forged by 
Gill and tempered them with his own 
experience in mass production tech- 
niques. 

Oldenburg explains his function pri- 
marily as an organizer. He does not 
assume the role of interpreter in his 
work. He does not confuse book de- 
signing with advertising. He says we 
often err in treating books like adver- 
tising literature. In advertising the de- 
signer and copywriter cooperate to at- 
tract attention to the message through 
one dramatized slogan. 

On the other hand, books are an en- 
tity organized as a unit with one word 
built upon another to make a story. 
but not designed with any catch phrase, 
other than the title. 

In book design, Oldenburg believes, 
the designer is the typographical or- 
ganizer of the text. He arranges an 
esthetic order to make the text more 
readable, easy on the eye, restrained, 
subdued in styling, pleasing yet in- 
teresting in appearance. Oldenburg 
helps the reader with his simple, pur- 
poseful expression. He does not inter- 
fere with reader or author. 


Not all designers have been as for- 
tunate in their background as Olden- 
burg. Some have succeeded with quali- 
fications largely unrelated to book de- 
sign, but all gravitated toward book 
design to fill a need in book merchan- 
dising. 


a ie 


FOLDING MONEY 


Remanufactured & Used 
Folding Machines 


MODEL 00 CLEVELAND FOLDER 


with Air Wheel Continuous 
Feeder Sheet Size 4”x 6” to 
22” x 28", 9-fold plates. 


MODEL B CLEVELAND FOLDER 


Sheet Size 4x 7” to 26” x 40”. 
Available in hand feed or auto- 
matic feed. Choice of Pile or 
Continuous Feeder, 32 page 
attachment. 


MODEL E CLEVELAND FOLDER 


with Friction Feeder. Sheet Size 
4" x 6" to 17"x 22", 6-fold 
plates. 


DEXTER FOLDER, HAND FEED 


Sheet Size to 38"x 50”, 4-Fold 
Plates. 


BAUM FOLDER 


with Suction Pile Feeder. Sheet 
size to 14x 20” Only 3 years 
old. 


BAUM FOLDER, MODEL 289 


Sheet size 5Y%2""x 6" to 19" x 25”. 
Available in hand feed or auto- 
matic Air Wheel Feeder, 
5-fold plates. 


DEXTER SPECIAL FOLDER 


with Suction Feeder, Sheet size 
to 11x12". Makes one parallel 
fold followed by two parallels 
at right angle. 


DAVIDSON MODEL 133 


with Friction Feeder. Sheet size 
3” x 3” to 14x 20”. Makes two 
parallel folds followed by two 
parallels at right angle. 


ECLIPSE FOLDER, HAND FEED 


Sheet Size 4”x 5” to 14%2""x 19”. 
Makes two parallel folds follow- 
ed by two parallels at right angle. 


Write today for complete listing 
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WE RCTRET REMANUFACTURED" EQUIPMENT 
ame 


Wi 1729 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND 14, 0. 


Advertiser’s Index 


Aigner, G. J. Co. 

Mintic Gane foe .—................ 
Baum, Russell E. 

Belding Corticelli 

Boston Machine Wks. anata 
Brackett Stripping Mach. — 
Carpenter, L. E. &G Co. _. 
Challenge Machinery Co. - 
Chandler G Price 

Chicopee Mills : = 
Crawley Book Mach. Co. 
Davey, The, Co. 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Dexter Folder Co. oan 
Du Pont de Nemours, E. I. 
Eastman Kodak 

Fandango Mills ‘ ‘ 
Finck Indexing Corp. C. E. 
Gane Bros. G Lane, Inc. aps 
Griffin Campbell, Hayes, Walsh 
Hambro Mchny. Division __. 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co. _.. 
Holliston Mills, Inc. sn 
Holyoke Card G Paper __.. 
Interlaken Mills 
Joanna-Western Mills - 
Kendall Mills 

Lawson, E. P. a 
Marresford Machine Co. 
Mead Sales Corp. : 
Mechanical Binding Index 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Minn. Mining G Mfg. 
Monomelt Corp. 

Moore, K. J. G Co. 

National Starch Products 
Nygren-Dahly 

Paisley Products 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co. 
Potdevin Mach. Co. 

Rosback, F. P. Co. 

Royal Paper Corp. ; 
Schaefer Machine Co. 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B. Co. - 
Simco Co., The 

Slade, Hipp G Meloy - 
Smith, Albert D. & Co. 

Smyth Mfg. Co. 

Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
Superior Roll Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Swift G Co. - 

Tenacity Mfg. Co. 
Textileather Corp. 

Unimark, Inc. 

Union Paste Co. 

Williamson G Co. 
Wilson-jones 
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Directory Space 
Advertisements 


Adhesives 4 

Bindery Supplies 4 
Leading Book Manufacturers 
Mechanical Binding Index 
Opportunities (Classified) 
Publishers Services 

Text G Cover Papers - 


Siding Paper and End Sheets 


Reproductions of hand-blocked papers, in antique 
and modern designs, faithfully reproduced in one 


to four colors. 


For covering hard bound books and for end sheets. 
Rolls or sheets for all types of binding. 


RUYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


210-216 Eleventh Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 





